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| in this issue... 
NATIONAL ELEMENTARY < . . . We present a series of articles 


on a topic of major importance— 
Grouping for Instruction, Comment- 
ing on current interest in this and 


other aspects of education, Walter 

Cook says: Let us resolve to make 

certain that this tumult and shouting 
\. 











leads to more skillful ways of provid- 
OLUME XXXVIII NUMBER 4 ing for individual differences . . . and, 
above all, educational procedures based 
on greater insight into how the crea- 
tive power, imagination, and the thrill 
Co NTENTS of learning can be released in all chil- 
—— dren. (The Gifted and the Retarded 

GROUPING FOR INSTRUCTION in Historical Perspective, p. 14.) 
In her article, Helen Hay Heyl 
: mua . s , ' points out the variety of ways instruc- 
Establishing Conditions for Effective Learning— seus, tania tee comand: Wie ae 
Robert A. Luke one best method for organizing in- 
struction. Sometimes individual in- 
TER, BOR cee 14 struction should be used. Sometimes 
whole classroom instruction is in or- 


THIRTY-EIGHTH YEAR OF PUBLICATION 


Grouping Children for Instruction—Helen Hay Heyl ... 6 


TrrCcrrrrrrr ee ee eee eee ee 10 


The Gifted and the Retarded in Historical 
Perspective—W alter W. Cook 


Helping Teachers with Grouping—Clara L. Pitts 








Ger oe ” der. Sometimes small group instruction 
The Russians, the Scientists, and American Education— functions best. Schools with successful 
CE FE 5 kh cascveecsncqaeenreesees nessun 25 programs make use of all three. . . 
; (Grouping Children for Instruction, 
Comparative Education p- 9.) 
Brom: lndie—Premt Biel «.... ....0csicccsccsccvsieseeses 28 Discussing the importance of teach- 
as Pann ee ers being skilled in grouping tech- 
The Program of UNESCO .............2sseeeeeeeeees 32 niques, pa L. Pitts aA Helping 
—— teachers acquire this skill is one of the 
instructional leadership tasks of the 
And You May Quote Me .....----+++++sseeeeeeeeeeees 3 elementary school principal—and it is 
Preview of 1958 Annual Meeting .............. center insert not an easy one. (page 22.) Many prac- 
rs i : ; ’ ; tical suggestions to help the principal 
Candidates for Executive Committee ......--+++-++++:: 34 with this responsibility are included in 
DESP Finances and the Proposed Increase in Dues ..... 36 the article. 
If You're Interested in Entrance Age and Promotion il 
OE EO OPTERON re ee 38 
Meet Your Executive Committee ............2.-22ceee- 4° Next issue... 
News—Local, State, National ........-.-0++++e202ee05: - The February issue will focus on 
it RN 8 Es chan ccdbetaccaddenovatasasexes 44 handwriting, offering ideas on how it 
; may be taught and its place in the ele- 
New and Worth Reading ............--sseseceeceeees 46 mentary school program. See the edi- 
Ce EEE aod ook ticsrcscstcounses ster edasion nesses 48 torial, p. 5, for more information. 
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Announcing 


an exciting event in the world of books 


THE GOLDEN LIBRARY 


OF KNOWLEDGE 
in sturdy GOLDENCRAFT Library Binding 


R. HERBERT S. ZIM, 

editor of the popular Gold- 
en Nature Guides, is supervis- 
ing this informative new series 
geared for Intermediate grades 
and Junior High School. History 
and science are dramatically pre- 
sented in a language the reader 
can grasp, complete with illus- 
trations in full color. The Gold- 
en Library of Knowledge is ex- 
cellent curriculum resource ma- 
terial, planned to be used as 
supplementary texts. Instead of 
the conventional textbook for- 
mat, this series presents formal 
subject-matter in an attractive, 
easy-to-read and easy-to-under- 
stand fashion. The low cost of 
these books is only $1.29 each, 
making it possible to purchase 
them in quantity for unit study. 
The titles now ready are: 
Famous American Ships. From 
Columbus’ day to the Mayflower, 
to clippers, windjammers, whalers 
and steainers — a kaleidoscopic pre- 
sentation of stunning color paint- 
ings and material from American 
Heritage. Grades 6-up 
The Sea. The wonders of the sea 
— from its origin to revelations un- 
covered by modern research. Mag- 
nificent photograpiis and paintings 
and exciting text adapted from 
Life’s “The World We Live In” 
series. Grades 5-up. 


SIMON AND SCHUSTER 
Educational Division, 136 West 52nd Street, New York 19, N. Y. 


Prehistoric Animals. How and why 
certain animals disappeared and 
how scientific detectives have traced 
their disappearance. With full-color 
illustrations, adapted from Life’s 
“The World We Live In” series. 
Grades 4-up. 


Walt Disney's Wildlife of the 
West. A pictorial history of the 
four-footed denizens of the Ameri- 
can West — grizzly bears, mountain 
lions, buffalo, elk—in sweeping 
color, from Walt Disney’s True 
Life Adventure films. Grades 7-up. 


Indians and the Old West. All the 
excitement of the thrilling period 
when the Indians and the White 
Man were at war is in this volume 
—an adaptation from American 
Heritage. Grades 5-up. 

Walt Disney's White Wilderness. 
A passport to the polar regions — 
home of polar bears, killer whales, 
seals and walruses. From a new 
Disney True Life Adventure film. 
Grades 4-up. 

Birds of the World. A basic book 
for bird lovers — the most colorful 
birds in the world, in all their col- 
orful majesty — penguins, swans, 
pheasants, eagles, hummingbirds, 
herons, ducks and songbirds. Grades 
6-up. 

Butterflies and Moths. Nature’s 
most colorful insects, photographed 
or painted in their natural sur- 
roundings around the world. Tells 
of their life cycles, identifies-com- 
mon species. Grades 4-up. 
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“Leadership Skills for the Elementary Principal,” 
the title used for the workshop directed by the 
National ‘(raining Laboratories and the Department, 
Was an appropriate one and the conference was the 
most rewarding experience of my teaching career. 
Every minute of the workshop, one could feel, was 
geared to each individual principal’s goals in his 
relationships with children, with faculty, with par- 
ents, and with his professional and community or- 
ganizations. 

Lila A. Skolfield 
Harpswell, Maine 


I wish to state that I thought the workshop at 
Bethel, Maine, for elementary ‘school principals was 
one of the most worthwhile experiences I ever had. 

Marion FE. Horan 
Proctor, Vermont 


I found the Bethel workshop very worthwhile 
and as time goes on I know we shall all find many 
things cropping up unexpectedly that can be solved 
somehow because of our experiences there. 

Janet Harris 
Newton Highlands 
Massachusetts 


Due to my retirement, June 1958, I am closing my 
membership in DESP. My thanks to the Depart- 
ment for the years of inspiration and service re 
ceived and my best wishes to all who are making 
the yearbooks of the Department outstanding pub- 
lications of the NEA. 

Lydia Leistikow 
Aberdeen, South Dakota 


Someone may be interested in knowing that my 
ten-year file on your Department magazine, THe 
NaTionaL ELEMENTARY PRINCIPAL, was used as part 
of text on reference in a supervision course at the 
University of Illinois this summer. I enjoyed the 
course and familiar reading. I consider this sub- 
scription to the Department magazine most valu- 
able. 

Alice P. Ross 
Danville, Illinois 
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Recent 
and Forthcoming- 


THE CHILD 
AND HIS DEVELOPMENT 


By J. Murray Lee and Dorris May 
Lee. Relates the principles and un- 
derstandings in the field of psy- 
chology and physiology of hu- 
man development to the school 
child from six to eighteen. 


624 pages, $6.00. 


EARLY| ELEMENTARY 
EDUCATION 


By Myrtle M. Imhoff. An overview 
of the basic concepts, theory, and 
practice of democratic education 
for young children, supported by 
research and study and supple- 
mented by many illustrations. 


To be published in February, 1959. 


THE GUIDANCE FUNCTION 
IN EDUCATION 


By Percival W. Hutson. A new ap- 
proach to guidance as a function 
to be performed by all school 
workers—elementary and second- 
ary teachers, principals, counsel- 
lors, and deans. 


680 pages, $6.00 


THE TEACHING 
OF GEOGRAPHY 


By Zoe A. Thralls. Suggests in detail 
the subject-matter to be taught at 
all levels from elementary school 
through high schocl, and provides 
specific, step-by-step directions for 
teaching it. 


339 pages, $3.75 


Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc. 


35 West 32nd St., New York 1, N. Y. 
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“Leadership Skills for the Elementary Principal,” 
the title used for the workshop directed by the 
National Training Laboratories and the Department, 
was an appropriate one and the conference was the 
most rewarding experience of my teaching career. 
Every minute of the workshop, one could feel, was 
geared to each individual principal’s goals in his 
relationships with children, with faculty, with par- 
ents, and with his professional and community or- 
ganizations. 

' Lila A. Skolfield 
Harpswell, Maine 


I wish to state that I thought the workshop at 
Bethel, Maine, for elementary school principals was 
one of the most worthwhile experiences I ever had. 

Marion E. Horan 
Proctor, Vermont 


I found the Bethel workshop very worthwhile 
and as time goes on I know we shall all find many 
things cropping up unexpectedly that can be solved 
somehow because of our experiences there. 

Janet Harris 
Newton Highlands 
Massachusetts 


Due to my retirement, June 1958, I am closing my 
membership in DESP. My thanks to the Depart- 
ment for the years of inspiration and service re- 
ceived and my best wishes to all who are making 
the yearbooks of the Department outstanding pub- 
lications of the NEA. 

Lydia Leistikow 
Aberdeen, South Dakota 


Someone may be interested in knowing that my 
ten-year file on your Department magazine, THE 
NaTIonaL ELEMENTARY PRINCIPAL, was used as part 
of text on reference in a supervision course at the 
University of Illinois this summer. I enjoyed the 
course and familiar reading. I consider this sub- 
scription to the Department magazine most valu- 
able. 

Alice P. Ross 
Danville, Illinois 
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proach to guidance as a function 
to be performed by all school 
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680 pages, $6.00 
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shelves on both sides ¢ rolls anywhere 


mobile bookcase adds 12 feet 


of shelf space to any room 


Yes, 12 feet of extra space for crowded class- 
rooms, for your own office—in a bookcase only 
37 inches wide! 


Four deep shelves for texts and reference books 
—tall enough for art, music or kindergarten 
picture books. And—on quiet ball-bearing-swivel 
casters—to move a small library or complete 
projector show—with ease! 

Blond hardwoods, unfinished—or in colorless, 
stain-resistant plastic finish. 

Unfinished $36 Finished $45 





}.o Birmingham, Michigan 





ORDER DIRECT: 


R. H. STONE PRODUCTS 


Dept. P-12 Box 414 Detroit 31, Michigan 











Overall size: 
37 x 15%"; 
31%” high 





truck and table — in one 







moves materials and extra work-space 
wherever your teachers need them 


Steers easily through narrow aisles and doorways, rolls silently 
through busy halls. A truck one moment for book cartons, AV 
equipment, supplies—next, a table-on-wheels—ideal for art, sci- 
ence, kindergarten use. Top snaps on, /ocks—puts 8 sq. ft. of 
work space right where it’s needed. Plywood platform and table, 
chrome handles, noiseless, double-ball-bearing swivel casters. 
Truck as shown $27.00 
Table Top $10.50 


f.o.b. Birmingham, Michigan 


makes picking-up 
fun for helpers 

















demonstrations store hollow haul chairs, 
—anywhere blocks off floor heavy cartons 


ORDER DIRECT: 


R. H. STONE PRODUCTS 


Dept. P-12 Box 414 Detroit 31, Michigan 





Handle heizh 2 
Platform: 2334 x 
Table: 2534 x 47 
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A Few Changes 


In the May 1958 issue of our magazine we described the publications program for 1958-59 
as it looked to us then. At that time we reported that the five issues of THe NaTionaL ELEMEN- 
TARY Principat would deal with the following topics: literature for the principal, grouping for 
instruction, mathematics, music and art, and spelling. 

At the meeting of the Editorial Advisory Board this fall we reviewed, as we do each year, 
the plans made at an earlier date. We were still strongly in agreement on the need to continue 
issues dealing with specific areas of the instructional program but we made some changes in our 
thinking and planning as to which areas should be treated—and when. 

First, we added handwriting to the series and scheduled it for February. We reconsidered 
our proposed issue on art and music and decided that these two important areas could not be 
handled with any kind of adequacy in a single issue. Of the two areas, art was selected as the 
one needing attention first—in terms of requests from principals and in view of the fact that 
our only publication in this field is nine years old—and out of print! Our group felt that, for 
the most part, principals had greater access to helpful materials in music education than in art 
education. With these things in mind we planned an issue on art education for April 1959. Fi- 
nally, we reviewed our earlier decision on spelling, agreed that this topic should be retained 
in our 1958-59 series, and scheduled it for May. 

This information on changes brings you up to date on plans for the current publication 
year. We hope that you approve the modifications and that you will find the series helpful. 
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Ever since McGuffey brought forth the first 
set of graded textbooks in 1837, plans have been 
devised to make elementary education function 
through administrative organization and schemes 
for pupil classification. As we view educational 
history, we come upon such ideas as the Pueblo 
Plan, the Platoon School, the Dalton Plan, the 
Winnetka Plan, and many 
solve some of education’s profoundest problems 
by schemes which recommended themselves, in 
some cases, more by administrative convenience 
than by depth of psychological insight into chil- 
dren and how they learn. 

Today, under the impact of public criticism 
of public education, we must not turn back to 
inadequate and indefensible patterns of school 
organization and procedure. We know better. 
Let’s do better. 

The objective sought through school classi- 
fications is, of course, to place each child in an 
educational setting which affords him an op- 
timum, well-rounded opportunity for learning, 
without hampering his physical and social de- 
velopment or his emotional adjustments. 


Helen Hay Heyl is Chief, Bureau of Elementary Cur- 
riculum Development, New York State Education De- 
partment, Albany, New York. Her article is based on a 
speech given at the 1958 Annual Meeting of the Depart- 
ment of Elementary School Principals, NEA. 
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Even in schools large enough to undertake 
some type of “so- -called” ability grouping, the 
problem of teaching any one of the differentiated 
groups is still a very complex one. A group of 
20 to 30 pupils, no matter how much alike they 
may seem to be on items which we test, have in- 
dividual differences so great as to challenge the 
best of teachers, C lassification cannot remove 
these differences nor can it remove the need for 
adapting instruction to individual differences 
within the classroom. 

Completely homogeneous grouping can obtain 
only if every pupil in a group is equai to every 
other pupil in ability to achieve, in age, industry, 
previous experience and all other factors which 
affect learning. Even if such a situation could 
exist, equal progress could not be guaranteed to 
the children because each would probably not 
receive the same motivation at the same moment 
and in equal quantity. Completely homogeneous 
grouping, in other words, is unattainable in prac- 
tice. 

Yet, actually, some type of homogeneous group- 
ing has been attempted in almost all of our public 
schools and has been practiced almost from the 
beginning of our public school system. From the 
time a one-teacher school became a school of two 
departments, with the first four grades housed in 
one room as the primary department and the 
upper department housing the “grammar” grades, 
we have had homogeneous grouping of a kind. 
Separation into grades was another step; the or- 
ganization of academies and, later, of high schools 
which separated the adolescents from young chil- 
dren was another. 

What many of our discussions actually bog 
down over is the use of terms. We tend to con- 
fuse a general term like ‘ “homogeneous” with a 
specific term like “ability grouping. > And when 
we enter a discussion of ‘ ‘ability grouping” we 
again find confusion and extremes of practice. 

Most of us know what we mean by “ability 
grouping.” We immediately think of separating 
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the children of a particular grade into two or 
more groups, the members in each group being 
more alike in some particular ability than the en- 
tire group together. But what shall be the cri- 
terion? Recent research shows that there are 23 
to 24 different criteria of selection now in use. 
Which ones will your school use? 

We know that each individual varies greatly 
in his achievement from one subject to another. 
If we look at research in the area of trait differ- 
ences, we see that trait variability within an in- 
dividual child is about 80 percent as great as are 
the individual differences among the pupils in 
that child’s age group. Perhaps you remember, 
too, the school for animals with a curriculum for 
all—a curriculum that consisted of running, 
climbing, flying, and swimming. One bright pu- 
pil, the duck, made “A” in swimming but just 
couldn’t pass his running examinations. The bril- 
liant rabbit, on the other hand, was excellent at 
running but had a nervous breakdown and had 
to drop out of school because of so much make- 
up work in swimming. 

We are well aware of the relative magnitude 
of trait differences, but so often we move in a 
direction diametrically opposed to our knowl- 
edge when we classify pupils. At this point, I 
should like to refer you to an article by Walter 
Cook in the Phi Delta Kappan for March 1958 
where this issue is quite fully discussed. (Note: 
Walter Cook’s article, “The Gifted and the Re- 
tarded in Historical Perspective,” is reprinted in 
this issue of THe NationaL ELEMENTARY PRIN- 
cIPAL. See page 14.) 

What we are really saying is that there is no 
one best single method of organizing instruction 
that will perfectly meet the educational needs of 
all the children all of the time. We keep trying, 
of course. For example, in recent literature we 
find discussion of multi-age and inter-age group- 
ings. “We learn from our differences” is the idea 
back of the support of this return to a modern- 
ized version of a one-teacher ungraded school. 
There may be a lot of common sense in it. Those 
who know rural education know that there are 
certain educational values in the one-teacher 
country school that have never been duplicated 
within the scope and framework of modern 
education. 

Do you remember the story of Elizabeth Ann’s 
first day in a country school in Dorothy Canfield 
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Fisher’s charming book, Understood Betsy?? 
Betsy, or Elizabeth Ann, had been in third grade 
in a graded city school before going to the coun- 
try to live with relatives for a year. On her very 
first day at the farm she is sent to the country 
one-teacher school. 

Betsy is an exceptionally good reader, but she 
is not very good at arithmetic and her spelling is 
just about average for a nine-year-old. As her 
teacher discovers these things she assigns her to 
work with different groups of children. For 
Betsy, the idea that everybody takes a year to a 
grade, no matter what, is so fixed in her mind 
from her city school life that she feels fairly 
dizzy when her new teacher assigns her to read 
with two seventh- graders. 

She accepted her third- grade spelling assign- 
ment quietly. But when she found that the only 
children who were her equals in arithmetic were 
those doing so-called second-grade work and 
she’d been assigned to work with them for a 
while, she fell back in her desk with her mouth 
open. 

“*What’s the matter?’ asked the teacher seeing 
her bewildered face. 

“‘Why—why,’ said Elizabeth Ann, don’t 
know what I am at all. If I’m second-grade arith- 
metic and seventh-grade reading and third-grade 
spelling, what grade am I?’ 

“The teacher laughed at the turn of Betsy’s 
phrase. “Why, Betsy,’ she said, “yow aren’t any 
grade at all, no matter where you are in school. 
You’re just yourself, aren’t you? What differ- 
ence does it make what grade you're in? And 
what’s the use of your reading little baby things 
too easy for you just because you don’t know 
your multiplication table?’ ’ 


‘ 


Within Each Classroom 


Whatever system of classification for instruc- 
tion a school system may adopt, the real job lies 
within each classroom where variability will still 
be high and where a greater serv ice can be ren- 
dered children by perfecting ways of providing 
for individual differences. The primary reason 
for grouping children within a class is to insure 
that each child will be placed where he can work 


1Dorothy Canfield. Understood Betsy. 
Henry Holt and Company. 1916. 


New York: 





with a few other children who need to learn the 
same skills he needs to learn at a particular time, 
or to practice special skills, or to carry on other 
types of learning activities. To be effective, these 
small groups must be flexible and composed of 
different children at different times for different 


purposes. 

Elementary school principals can do much for 
children if they will help teachers organize fiexi 
ble groups for classroom instruction. On some 
days, or for some topics at certain times, instruc- 
tion may best be given on an individual basis, or 
by pairs of children w orking together. On other 
occasions, group instruction is more effective. 
Sometimes the whole class should be treated as 
one unit. And there may be schools where it is 
advantageous to break up classes and send chil- 
dren to other classrooms for instruction in music 
or art or science. 

A child may work with one group for help in 
phonics. He may be in an entirely different group 
when reading to an audience, or working out the 
dramatization of a story, or telling a story 
through a series of drawings, or building a model 
in a social studies project or preparing a science 
experiment, or carrying on any number of other 
activities. 

Grouping for instruction within the regular 
classroom has values that are not so easily at- 
tained otherwise. In a good program, learning 
functions in all the activities carried on through- 
out the child’s day. The classroom teacher comes 
to know intimately the status of each pupil and 
of each group and can link the right materials 
and the right learning activities to the children’s 
total program. 

Then, too, keeping much of the instructional 
program within the classroom unit is in harmony 
with what is known today about how children 
learn and develop. The direction of elementary 
education in recent years has been toward co- 
ordinating and integrating learning rather than 
setting up subject-matter compartments. There is 
much psychological justification for the theory 
that children learn most advantageously as their 
experiences are complete rather than in isolated 
units. This is one of the arguments against de- 
partmentalization in elementary schools. There is 
considerable evidence, also, that children learn 
best as they study materials related to problems 
surrounding a center of interest that colors the 
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rest of their school program and is related to 
their daily experiences and activities. These are 
sound principles of learning to wh 
teaching within classes can contribute. 


ich group 


Steps in Group Teaching 


Good management of group teaching involves 
a number of steps. 


1. The teacher should teach each small group 
how to work togethcr helpfully. 

. There should be available in each classroom 
a wide variety of books, other reading materials, 
supplies, tools, and equipment so that the major 
needs of each group and of individual children 
can be met. 

3. The teacher should obtain, or develop, self- 
teaching materials for the children and show 
them how to use them. 

4. He should make good use of tests and diag- 
nostic materials as a regular part of the instruc- 
tional program. 

. He should encourage small group and 7 
prajects which involve a variety of activities, in- 
cluding research, reading and study, construc- 
tion projects, and the like, which the children 
can carry forward largely on their own with a 
minimum of teacher guidance. 

He should circulate among the groups, 
helping first one group, then another, and some- 
times working through an entire class period 
with one particular group of children. 


Some General Practices 


In beginning the use of group procedures, it is 
wise not to start with many groups at once. Con- 
fusion, noise, and failure may result from an ef- 
fort to introduce grouping too rapidly. It is 
better to start with only one group w ith the 
other children carrying out individual assign- 
ments at their desks while the teacher gives the 
first group the careful direction it needs at the 
beginning. 

While there is no blueprint for grouping that 
can be applied to every situation, and no pre- 
scribed number of groups which should be or- 
ganized in an elementary school classroom, the 
following general practices contribute to effec- 
tive group instruction. 

Know as much as possible about each child 
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before you start grouping. Study all the available 
records of achievement in the skills being de- 
veloped, find out about the child’s reading in- 
terests and about his talents and abilities that will 
function to advantage in -different types of 
groups. 

Learn to analyze the work and study habits 
of each child and to help each child improve his 
skills as needed. 

3. Teach the children some good techniques 
for independent work in advance of introducing 
group work. Prepare materials, chalkboard study 
directions, and the like which children can use 
with a limited amount of guidance. This makes it 
possible for the rest of the children to carry on 
profitably, with a minimum of help, while the 
teacher gives his attention to the particular group 
he is instructing. 

4. Remember there will probably always be 
some children who need individual instruction. 
Other children who have reached about the same 
stage of progress in a skill may be grouped to- 
gether for practice. These groups should be 
flexible, and as children overcome their individ- 
ual difficulties they form regroupings for other 
purposes. ° 

Not every child in the classroom needs to 
be in a group for special practice on skills. A 
child who has reached a satisfactory degree of 
proficiency may apply these abilities to his own 
purposes such as in free reading, for example, or 
in helping to carry on some kind of group 
project. 

6. Not every group needs to be carrying on 
the same type of activity at the same time. ‘One 
group may be practicing a skill or studying a 
list of hard words. Another group may be look- 
ing up reference material. Still another group 
may be reading to prepare a joint outline. Some 
children may gather in the classroom library cen- 
ter to select stories to read aloud at an assembly 
program. One child, with a helper to read direc- 
tions, may be working on a science experiment. 
A group may be planning a dramatization of an 
episode in history. Other groups may be penal 
ing a large class map, working on a class book, o 
developing significant and meaningful construc- 
tions. Other children, in a group or individually, 
may be arranging exhibits for book talks to be 
given to the entire class. While all the children 
are thus busy at tasks various groups have as- 
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sumed, they are united by a common interest in 


a unit of work out of which these many and 
varied activities have flowed. 
>. Sometimes the teacher needs to work 


throughout the entire period as a member of one 
group, guiding and giving help and individual 
instruction. While he is thus occupied, the chil- 
dren in other groups carry on their own activities 
until such time as the teacher can work with 
them, often being guided by directions on the 
chalkboard w hich they 
the teacher. 


developed jointly with 
At such times there might also be 
several children working in pairs or working in- 
dividually at their desks, depending 
particular needs at the moment. 


upon their 


8. Children organized into one group for in- 
struction in particular areas may move into other 
groups when other purposes are to be served. For 
every type of group work, except that for the 
purpose of training in specific skills and knowl- 
edges, each group should have some children 
who have special talents and well-developed 
abilities as well as some children who are devel- 
oping more slowly. 

g. Often it is desirable for a child to work 
with the children he prefers. Sometimes, how- 
ever, the teacher may find it necessary to make 
suggestions about the composition of a group so 
that its membership may be balanced. 


In Conclusion 


There is no one perfect method of teaching in 
the elementary schools today. The best method, 
no doubt, includes a combination of a number of 
good methods, each applied where it seems to 
function best for a particular child and for par- 
ticular groups of children. Likewise, there is no 
one best method of organizing for instruction. 
Sometimes individual instruction should be used. 
Sometimes whole class instruction is in order. 
Sometimes small group instruction functions best. 
Schools with successful programs make use of all 
three of these organizing devices. 

In conclusion, may I say that in these days of 
attacks upon education, let us not turn backward. 
Whatever we may do in the years immediately 
ahead to serve better the gifted child, the aver- 
age child, and the slow moving learner, let us see 
to it that people everywhere understand that we 
need more enriched programs for all children. 











“Experience is the best teacher.” 
“We learn by 


doing.” 

The adages that find their way into colloquial 
speech, like the two just quoted, have more than 
a germ of truth about them. They represent an 
accumulation of wisdom distilled from the ex- 
perience of many individuals over a long period 
of time. But like most common sense formula- 
tions of knowledge, they are only partially cor- 
rect. They are over- simplified, they fail to clarify 
exceptions, they do little to give insight into the 
why of their wisdom, and they are of little help 
in pointing out the potential hazards if adopted 
too literally. For all of this, even the teacher 
with considerable background in the processes 
of learning and teaching could do worse than 
to reflect occasionally on the meaning of some 
of these traditional concepts of learning and 
consider what more needs to be read into them 
to provide full meaning. 
doing.” all teachers 


“We learn by g.” Probably 
would agree that the more the student is able 
to participate actively in the educational experi- 
ences prov ided for him, the greater is his chance 
for maximum learning. At ‘the same time, the 
teacher needs to be on the alert that what is de- 
signed to pass as an educational experience does 


not become merely a game or a pleasant exercise 


Robert A. Luke is Assistant Director, 
Adult Education Service, NEA. 
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in which the need for personal satisfactions is 
met but no new knowledge or insights are devel- 
oped. . 

How, then, does the teacher go about arrang- 
ing for student participation in experiences which 
permit mayimum involvement in the learning 
process and from which maximum learning will 
result? What are the conditions required for 
effective learning? How can the teacher estab- 
lish these conditions? How can the teacher test 
the effectiveness of his teaching patterns? 


Conditions for Effective Learning 


Four conditions for effective learning can be 
identified. There are undoubtedly many others 
of importance, burt the four which have been 
selected for comment here are essential to the 
process of providing a maximum level of par- 
ticipative learning for each child. 

First, every teacher knows that for a child to 
learn most effectively it is important that he be 
supported by an atmosphere which is warm and 
friendly and free from threat. Whenever a child 
feels that he is rejected by the teacher or by 
other students, or senses that any action or com- 
ment of his is met with only cold appraisal, then 
his anxiety about his own role in the group be- 
comes a major concern. And when this happens 
the child has little enthusiasm or energy left for 
dealing with the problems of learning. 

But, while it is important that the classroom 
prov ide a strongly supportive emotional climate, 
it is equally necessary that this does not become 
an over-protective culture which denies the op- 
portunity for experimentation and for venturing 
into the unknown. A second condition for ef- 
fective learning is, therefore, the opportunity 
provided for experimentation with new ways of 
doing and acting. An essential part of this con- 
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dition is the protection provided from reprisal 
or ridicule in the event mistakes are made during 
the process of experimentation. 

One thing which must be kept in mind is the 
fact that it is entirely possible, in the presence 
of the two conditions just mentioned, for a stu- 
dent to become dependent upon his teacher for 
all learning supports. For example, a child may 
try very obv iously to use in his writing and his 
speech ‘the new words that he is learning. He 
may be motivated, however, not by any great 
interest in making these words a part of his 
working vocabulary but by a desire to please the 
teacher. 

On the other hand, it is possible for a child to 
adopt such an extreme attitude of independence 
towards a teacher or towards other classmates 
or school itself that most of his time and his 
energies are occupied by rebellion, withdrawal, 
resentment, or some other way of rejecting the 
learning experience. A third condition, therefore, 
that is needed for effective learning is the main- 
tenance of a continuing and interdependent rela- 
tionship between the teacher and individual stu- 
dents and among the various students in the class- 
room. 

Finally, for effective learning to take place, 
there must be effective three-way communica- 
tion—from teacher to student, from student to 
teacher, and from student to student. 


Creating Good Learning Conditions 


Unfortunately, these, and all the other desir- 
able conditions for a good instructional situation, 
do not just happen. Sometimes a teacher, sin- 
cerely desiring a good climate for working, mis- 
takenly assumes that it exists. The teacher can, 
for ex ample, repeatedly tell the children, “I am 
here to help } you. Tell me any problems you may 
have in try ing to understand our lessons.” At the 
same time, the atmosphere may be too cold and 
forbidding for a child to say honestly and freely, 
“You talk so fast I can’t remember what you 
say.” The teacher himself may be warm and ac- 
cepting but lack the skill to help a group of chil- 
dren create standards for themselves which sup- 
port this free expression of opinion. The child 
might be willing to communicate freely with his 
teacher but the pressure of other members of 
his classroom group upon him to remain outside 
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the teacher’s influence may act as a restraint upon 
him. 

The skills that are needed to build a total class- 
room atmosphere of supportiveness or experi- 
mentation or interdependence must be taught. 
They cannot be “caught” simply as a reflection 
of the teacher's personality and good intentions. 
And indeed, if these skills of relating with other 
children and with a teacher are not taught and 
learned, the chances of a high degree of learn- 
ing taking place in other parts of the school 
program are remote. 

Before embarking on 2 discussion of what 
some people might consider the teaching of in- 
tangibles such as supportiveness and interde- 
pendence, it may be well to take a realistic look 
at the boundaries placed around a classroom 
group which might seem to operate against 
building a supportive, an experimental, or an in- 
terdependent group. For example, the teacher has 
certain goals and objectives to meet. These may 
be imposed by some force such as a curriculum 
committee which says that South America is to 
be studied in the first four months of the fifth 
grade. Whether either the students or teachers 
have any interest in studying South America at 
this particular time is not alwe ays relevant. On the 
other hand, the teacher may have clearly defined 
goals of his own—perhaps a decision to give par- 
ticular emphasis to South American music. In 
addition to these limitations on the freedom of 
a classroom group, there are also the boundaries 
and restrictions of available resource materials, 
the intellectual and emotional maturity of the 
students, the amount of time available for a given 
unit, and the potency of such external environ- 
mental factors as the proximity of summer vaca- 
tion or the excitement of the coming holiday sea- 
son. 

Within this pattern of self-evident limitations 
and restrictions it is possible, however, for the 
teacher to make a conscious decision of whether 
to build a group which is highly dependent upon 
him for guidance and direction, or one which 
has a high degree of self-discipline and self-di- 
rection. 

If a teacher wants a highly dependent group, 
adherence to the “teacher knows best” philos- 
ophy is a guaranteed way to secure dependency, 
formality, ’ and con- 
formity to the goals of the teacher. The “teacher 


one-way communication, 


II 





instructor will tell the students what 
they are going to study and in what order. He 
will select the methods to be used, determine the 
means by which evaluation is to be undertaken, 
and make final judgments on the quality of work 
performed. 


knows best” 


There is, of course, the other extreme in which 
the teacher so conscientiously endeavors not to 
dominate the situation that the students take over 
a disproportionately large share of the instruc- 
tional pattern. Instead of planning and making de- 
cisions within the framework of their own ma- 
turity and ability, students are expected to make 
decisions and judgment beyond their ability— 
with considerable likelihood of detriment to the 
development and carrying out of a good instruc- 
tional program. 

There is, however, a teaching approach which 
falls between these two extremes. In this “mid- 
dle way” kind of learning situation, the students 
are provided with many opportunities for ac- 
tion or decision-making about classroom and 
over-all school realities. They not only judge 
the effectiveness of their own work but also 
help decide the standards to be used in judging. 
These decisions of the children are neither im- 
pulsive nor capricious, but are made within a 
systematic and conscious framework of doing, 
evaluating, and redoing. 


Teaching Skills Needed 


One teaching skill required in this process of 
doing, evaluating, and redoing is that of stimu- 
lating a clear and self-evident sharing of goals. 
The requirements of demands from outside the 
classroom—such as those of the curriculum com- 
mittee, the instructional aspirations of the 
teacher, and the performance goals of the chil- 
dren—need to be verbalized at some level con- 
sistent with the experience and maturity of the 
students. Through group discussion and _plan- 
ning these many goals can be built into a common 
goal that becomes a strong and treasured posses- 
sion of students and teacher alike. 

A second kind of skill that the teacher needs 
to use in helping establish favorable conditions 
for learning is that involved in making certain 
that the standards of the group are explicit and 
fully understood. Under what conditions, for 
example, is it permissible and helpful to ask a 
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question? To make an observation about the w ay 
something is being done? How are these stand- 
ards set—by the teacher or by the entire group? 
What is the standard of the group about lead- 
ership? Are a few individuals permitted to per- 
form the leadership functions of the group or 
does every student have an opportunity to try 
being a leader? What are the standards about 
completing a task? As answers to these questions 
are developed, standards of behavior emerge. 
These standards can be developed gradually by 
teacher and students working together through 
frequent practice with various kinds of behavior 
and verbalization about the outcomes. 

A third set of skills needed by the teacher 
is that involved in the process of evaluation. 
Children require help in determining the goals 
of their work, but neither the goals nor the meth- 
ods of measuring progress toward them can be 
handed out to children if they are to grow and 
acquire the skills of independent judgment. In 
group discussion children can learn to sort out 
ideas and to make evaluative judgments con- 
stantly. To learn from their own experience chil- 
dren must be aware constantly of the need to 
evaluate their efforts, to re-do work when neces- 
sary, and to rebuild toward shared goals. If the 
goal i is to build habits of interdependence, as well 
as to improve the quality of the school work, 
then all members of the group must be involved 
in setting the standards and in applying them. 
To do otherwise is to set in motion the forces 
that lead to complete student dependence upon 
the teacher and to deny to the children one of 
the rich educational experiences from which they 
have much to learn. 

In this process of involving the students in 
making decisions that count about goals of their 
instruction, the quality of their work, and their 
relationships with their teacher and their fellow 
students, the teacher’s role is not simply that of 
adding his voice to those of the children. In fact, 
it is the highly specialized role of the teacher 
and the technical skill which he possesses that 
makes this wide involvement possible. It is the 
teacher’s responsibility to provide the appro- 
priate and relevant opportunity for evaluation. 
It is his responsibility to be thoroughly compe- 
tent in handling all of the various techniques and 
methods of class participation and problem solv- 
ing that present themselves. 
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Testing Conditions for Learning 


How is the teacher to know if he has created 
conditions for effective learning? The answer 
is to look for two phenomena of learning that 
can probably take place only in a climate where 
the basic conditions for effective learning can 
be met. 

The first is the phenomenon of unrestricted 
communication. In the early years of school, 
child carries to the classroom communication 
patterns he learned at home. He may be naive 


and open—or withdrawn and unresponsive. 
However, as he progresses through school, no 
matter how naturally open or communicative 


he once was, he gradually learns how to restrain 
and contro] his communication patterns in such 
ways as to protect himself from real or imag- 
ined attack and to display to best advantage 
his own image of himself. 

Some children grow up to be teachers. And 
some of these children who grow up to be 
teachers may also place communication barriers 
around themselves as they enter into participa- 
tive patterns with their students. The extent to 
which it is possible for teacher and students alike 

break through these barricrs into free and 
open communication with each other is one of 
the strongest evidences of the maintenance of 
effective conditions for learning. And as this 
happens, it can become one of the greatest sin- 
gle resources available to the teacher for the 
improvement of his own teaching patterns. 

In an unresponsive situation, for example, the 
teacher may get no questions or comments at all 
when he says, “Are there any questions before 
I go on and read the rest of the instructions 
on the test?” The teacher may mistakenly as- 
sume that the lack of response means his direc- 
tions have been clear and concise and no further 
explanation is necessary. Instead, the lack of re- 
mean that the children are afraid 
to verbalize their inquiries and the silence might 
more accurately be interpreted to reflect fear 
or confusion rather than understanding. 

On the other hand, if the atmosphere of the 
classroom reaches the level of permissiveness 
where it is safe for a child to say to his teacher, 
“Miss Smith, you talk so fast I can’t understand 
you,” or “You said you were going to give the 
directions only once, and I don’t think that’s 


sponse may 
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fair,” then the teacher has suddenly acquired an 
enormously rich fund of know ledge and in- 
sight to help him better plan and prepare his 
work. Only as teacher and students are success- 
ful in getting a picture of themselves as seen by 
others can they respond adequately to the teach- 
ing and learning demands placed upon them. 

The second phenomenon that becomes increas- 
ingly evident as effective learning conditions are 
established is that there is less need for the teacher 
to control and direct. As children become in- 
creasingly secure in their relationships with their 
teacher and with each other, they become more 
aware of the boundaries imposed upon them and 
more inclined to enforce the standards—which 
they helped dev clop—among group members. 

If the teacher is to set up conditions for maxi- 
mum learning, it is necessary that he be willing 
to give up some measure of his control of the 
classroom situation and share this responsibility 
with members of the group. To make this come 
about it is essential that the teacher bring con- 
siderable emotional and social poise with him into 
the classroom. A person who feels the need to 
control dominate the life patterns of others 
may be successful in some endeavors but he is 
ill equipped to undertake the activities required 
to set up an interdependent learning situation. 
An individual—be it child or teacher—who con- 
stantly needs to defend or protect his own way 
of working and thinking has little opportunity 
to receive the outside stimuli which will help 
motivate and direct his own growth and devel- 
opment. The person who assumes that he knows 
what others are thinking has closed his ‘ears to 
the extraordinarily wide range of communica- 
tion that is available from all members of the 
classroom group. The teacher who thinks “all 
human nature is the same and all children are 
alike” is ignoring a fundamental fact—that stu- 
dents learn differently and that they perceive 
him differently as a leader. 
who is not overly dominant and 
who does not project his own feelings on others 
has the personal characteristics that are a part 
of establishing conditions for effective learning. 
If, added to these personal characteristics are the 
acquired skills which make possible pupil-teacher 
involvement in a total learning process, there is 
little that can hold back the development of 


The teacher 


effective learning. 
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The current tide of public interest in public 
education is welcomed by all competent school- 
men—even the panic-striking books, panpiion, 
and journal articles crying that we are neglecting 
our gifted children, that Johnny can’t read, that 
children can’t spell, that schools have no disci- 
pline; written with sweeping generalizations 
drawn from two or three horrible examples, 
showing little psychological insight and blaming 
the whole sorry mess on that overworked, un- 
derpaid, and unappreciated group of men and 
women who have dedicated their lives to the 
improvement of public education. 

Even those articles can leave some good 
their wake, if we are not panicked into indefen- 
sible patterns of school organization and proce- 


Walter W. Cook is Dean of the College of Education, 
University of Minnesota. His article appeared in the 
March 1958 issue of the Phi Delta Kappan and is re- 
printed here with permission of the magazine and the 
author. The numerical references throughout the ar- 
ticle refer to the books listed in the bibliography at the 
end. 
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dure. It is important in these times that we keep 
our eyes on the goal—at least twelve years of 
schooling for all the children of all the people; 
that we take ever y child where he is and develop 
his capacities to as high a level as possible i in the 
time we have. Let us resolve to make certain that 
this tumult and shouting leads to more skillful 
ways of providing for individual differences, 
more enriched programs for all childrer; enough 
classrooms for every child; a wealth of instruc- 
tional materials—books, books, and more books 
in the school library, in every classroom and . 
every home; a class size that is manageable, 
work load that does not leave the teacher too 
physically and emotionally exhausted for good 
teaching; and above all, educational procedures 
based on greater insight into how the creative 
power, imagination, and the thrill of learning 
can be released in all children. 

Reactions which some schoolmen make to the 
flood of criticisms indicate no greater depth of 
psychological insight than that shown by the 
admirals, ‘journalists, history professors, and busi- 
nessmen who criticize. The articles in lay jour- 

nals and new spapers, both pro and con, rarely 
get above the emotional level. The layman sel- 
dom has an opportunity to learn how great is the 
range of ability in the common schools: why 
retardation and acceleration are not an answer to 
the problem of variability; why general ability 
grouping is not an answer; how the concept of 
the passing mark and the textbook distort edu- 
cational processes into mere mechanical memori- 
zation; how and under what conditions the 
teacher is able to maximize individual develop- 
ment in heterogeneous groups; what the equip- 
ment and library resources of an adequate class- 
room should be; and, above all, the personality 
and intellectual qualifications of an adequate 
teacher. 


THE NATIONAL ELEMENTARY PRINCIPAL 
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Some historical perspective seems necessary. 
Perhaps the most important factor in shaping our 
attitudes and policies in education is the graded 
textbook.® American schools are predominantly 
“textbook” schools. The majority of teachers feel 
Jost without a uniform textbook in the hands of 
every pupil. Education is conceived by many as 

a process of memorizing the content of text- 
books. Limited goals are set in terms of the con- 
tent of textbooks. Examinations are based upon 
the content of textbooks. Educational progress is 
measured in terms of pages covered in the text- 
book, and the intellectual ability required for 
success at a given grade level or in a given sub- 
ject is determined “by the textbooks. The basic 
assumption underlying textbook procedure is 
that pupils can be classified into homogeneous 
groups and taught uniform material by a stand- 
ardized procedure. The textbook has a place in 
education, but these assumptions inhibit the proc- 
ess of making “schooling” a truly educational 
process. 


Planned for the Assembly Line 


Plans devised to make assembly-line educa- 
tional peenees operate successfully have had 
a long history.* The first set of graded textbooks 
in America, the McGuffey Readers, came from 
the press in 1837. In 1848, the first eight-room 
building was constructed to house a graded ele- 
mentary school. By 1870, the schools of the 
United States—even the one-room rural schools 
—had been graded. Achievement standards—de- 
termined by the difficulty of the graded text, 
which in turn was determined by the subjective 
judgment of textbook authors—served as the 
basis for promotion. 

The rate of failure was high. Even in 1920, it 
was common to fail over thirty percent of the 
pupils in the primary grades; and by the time the 
children had finished the intermediate grades, 
over fifty percent had failed at least once. In the 
early 1goo0’s “laggards in our schools” became a 
matter of national concern.®:7 Unfortunately, the 
chief argument against retention was the expense 
of keeping slow-learning pupils in school so long. 
Early research in education dealt with this prob- 
lem. Early remedies consisted of establishing 
minimum essentials in the various subjects, elimi- 
nating useless material from textbooks, and grad- 
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uating the difficulty of textbooks on a more ob- 
jective basis. 

Perhaps it is desirable to mention the panaceas 
for variability recommended and adopted in the 
early years of the century, lest we repeat the 
same mistakes. All forms of acceleration and re- 
tardation tried—semi-annual promotion, 
quarterly promotion, subject promotion, and 
special promotion. In some schools attempt was 
made to hold standards constant and to get uni- 
formity of achievement by increasing the amount 
of instruction for the slow pupils as in the Ba- 
tavia Plan, the Assisting-Teacher (Teacher-Aide) 
Plan, and the Vacation-Classes Plan. Other 
schools received recognition by holding the 
course of study constant and differentiating the 
amount of time required for slow, medium, and 
fast-learning pupils, as in the North Denver Plan, 
the Cambridge Plan, and the Portland Plan. 
Other schools got their names in print by holding 
time constant and differentiating the course of 
study for slow, medium, and fast- learning pupils, 
as in the Santa Barabara and Baltimore plans. Still 
other schools tried dividing the course of studv 
into units of specified activities and achievement, 
permitting each pupil to advance at his own rate 
in each subject, such as was done in the Pueblo 
Plan, in the Winnetka Plan, and in the Dalton 
Plan. 

By 1920, group intelligence tests had been de- 
veloped to the place w here Detroit attempted to 
attain homogeneous instruction groups through 
X, Y, and Z grouping, on the basis of capacity a 


were 


revealed by group intelligence tests. Ga 
schools used achievement tests an* teachers’ 


marks for homogeneous grouping. In 1936, the 
National Society for the Study of Education de- 
voted Part I of its Thirty-Fifth Yearbook to a 
critical evaluation of practices in the grouping 
of pupils. General ability grouping was criticized 
and defended on educational grounds, philo- 
sophical grounds, social grounds, and psychologi- 
cal grounds. All questions were raised except: 
How homogeneous are the groups in the particu- 
lar subject being taught? 

Before we try any more administrative pana- 
ceas for making our assembly-line type of school 
machinery operate more effectively, let us ex- 
amine the facts of individual differences, trait 
differences, and the process of intellectual de- 
velopment. 
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The current tide of public interest in public 
education is welcomed by all competent school- 
men—even the panic- -striking books, pamphlets, 
and journal articles crying that we are neglecting 
our gifted children, that Johnny can’t read, that 
children can’t spell, that schools have no disci- 
pline; written with sweeping generalizations 
drawn from two or three horrible examples, 
showing little psychological insight and blaming 
the whole sorry mess on that overworked, un- 
derpaid, and unappreciated group of men and 
women who have dedicated their lives to the 
improvement of public education. 

Even those articles can leave some good in 
their wake, if we are not panicked into indefen- 
sible patterns of school organization and proce- 


Walter W. Cook is Dean of the College of Education, 
University of Minnesota. His article appeared in the 
March 1958 issue of the Phi Delta Kappan and is re- 
printed here with permission of the magazine and the 
author. The numerical references throughout the ar- 
ticle refer to the books listed in the bibliography at the 
end. 
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dure. It is important in these times that we keep 
our eyes on the goal—at least twelve years of 
schooling for all the children of all the people; 
that we take every child where he is and develop 
his capacities to as high a level as possible in the 
time we have. Let us resolve to make certain that 
this tumult and shouting leads to more skillful 
ways of providing for individual differences, 
more enriched programs for all children; enough 
classrooms for every child; a wealth of instruc- 
tional materials—books, books, and more books 
in the school library, in every classroom and in 
every home; a class size that is manageable; a 
work load that does not leave the teacher too 
physically and emotionally exhausted for good 
teaching; and above all, educational procedures 
based on greater insight into how the creative 
power, imagination, and the thrill of learning 
can be released in all children. 

Reactions which some schoolmen make to the 
flood of criticisms indicate no greater depth of 
psychological insight than that shown by the 
admirals, ‘journalists, history professors, and busi- 
nessmen who criticize. The articles in lay jour- 
nals and newspapers, both pro and con, rarely 
get above the emotional level. The layman sel- 
dom has an opportunity to learn how great is the 
range of ability in the common schools; why 
retardation and acceleration are not an answer to 
the problem of variability; why general ability 
grouping is not an answer; how the concept of 
the passing mark and the textbook distort edu- 
cational processes into mere mechanical memori- 
zation, how and under what conditions the 
teacher is able to maximize individual develop- 
ment in heterogeneous groups; what the equip- 
ment and library resources of an adequate class- 
room should be; and, above all, the personality 
and intellectual qualifications of an adequate 
teacher. 
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Some historical perspective seems necessary. 
Perhaps the most important factor in shaping our 
attitudes and policies in education is the graded 
textbook. American schools are predominantly 
“textbook” schools. The majority of teachers feel 
lost without a uniform textbook in the hands of 
every pupil. Education is conceived by many as 
a process of memorizing the content of text- 
books. Limited goals are set in terms of the con- 
tent of textbooks. Examinations are based upon 
the content of textbooks. Educational progress is 
measured in terms of pages covered in the text- 
book, and the intellectual ability required for 
success at a given grade level or in a given sub- 
ject is determined by the textbooks. The basic 
assumption underlying textbook procedure is 
that pupils can be classified into homogeneous 
groups and taught uniform material by a stand- 
ardized procedure. The textbook has a place in 
education, but these assumptions inhibit the proc- 
ess of making “schooling” a truly educational 
process. 


Planned for the Assembly Line 


Plans devised to make assembly-line educa- 
tional procedures operate successfully h ave had 
a long history.’ The first set of graded textbooks 
in America, the McGu fley Readers, came from 
the press in 1837. In 1848, the first eight-room 
building was constructed to house a graded ele- 
mentary school. By the schools of the 
United States—even the one-room rural schools 
—had been graded. Achievement standards—de- 
termined by the difficulty of the graded text, 
which in turn was determined by the subjective 
judgment of textbook authors—served as the 
basis for promotion. 

The rate of failure was high. Even in 1920, it 
was common to fail over thirty percent of the 
pupils in the primary grades; and by the time the 
children had finished the intermediate grades, 
over fifty percent had failed at least once. ‘Tn the 
early 1g00’s “laggards in our schools” became a 
matter of national concern.*:7 Unfortunately, the 
chief argument against retention was the expense 
of keeping slow -learning pupils in school so long. 
Early research in education dealt with this prob- 
lem. Early remedies consisted of establishing 
minimum essentials in the various subjects, elimi- 
nating useless material from textbooks, and grad- 
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uating the difficulty of textbooks on a more ob- 
jective basis. 

Perhaps it is desirable to mention the panaceas 
for variability recommended and adopted in the 
early years of the century, lest we repeat the 
same mistakes. All forms of acceleration and re- 
tardation tried—semi-annual promotion, 
quarterly promotion, subject promotion, and 
special promotion. In some schools attempt was 
made to hold standards constant and to get uni- 
formity of achievement by increasing the amount 
of instruction for the slow pupils as in the Ba- 
tavia Plan, the Assisting-Teacher (Teacher-Aide) 
Plan, and the Vacation-Classes Plan. Other 
schools received recognition by holding the 
course of study constant and differentiating the 
amount of time required for slow, medium, and 
fast-learning pupils, as in the North Denver Plan, 
the Cambridge Plan, and the Portland Plan. 
Other schools got their names in print by holding 
time constant and differentiating the course of 
study for slow, medium, and fast- learning pupils, 
as in the Santa Barabara and Baltimore plans. Still 
other schools tried dividing the course of study 
into units of specified activities and achievement, 
permitting each pupil to advance at his own rate 
in each subject, such as was done in the Pueblo 
Plan, in the Winnetka Plan, and in the Dalton 
Plan. 

By 1920, group intelligence tests had been de- 
veloped to the place where Detroit attempted to 
attain homogeneous instruction groups througn 
X, Y, and Z grouping, on the basis of capacity a 
revealed by group intelligence tests. ries 
used achievement tests and _ teachers’ 
marks for homogeneous grouping. In 1936, the 
National Society for the Study of Education de- 
voted Part I of its Thirty-Fifth Yearbook to a 
critical evaluation of practices in the grouping 
of pupils. General ability grouping was criticized 
and defended on educational grounds, philo- 
sophical grounds, social grounds, and psychologi- 
All questions were raised except: 
How homogeneous are the groups in the particu- 
lar subject being taught? 

Before we try any more administrative pana- 
ceas for making our assembly-line type of school 
machinery operate more effectiv ely, let us ex- 
amine the facts of individual differences, trait 
differences, and the process of intellectual de- 
velopment. 
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The Extent of Variability 


When a random group of six-year- -olds enters 
the first grade, two percent of them will be be- 
low the average four-year-olds in general mental 
development, ‘and two percent w ill be above the 
average eight-year-old.*:'7-*" Disregarding the 
extreme two percent at either end, there is a 
four-year range in general intelligence. By the 
time this group has reached the age of twelve 
(seventh-grade level), the range will have in- 
creased to almost eight years. As long as all the 
children of all the people remain in school, the 
range continues to increase. When the educa- 
tional achievement of a typical. sixth-grade class 
is measured, we find a range of approximately 
eight years in reading comprehension, vocabu- 
lary, arithmetic reasoning, arithmetic computa- 
tion, English composition, and 
other forms of achievement.’ In almost any sixth- 
grade class there is a pupil with first- or second- 
grade reading ability, and another with eleventh- 
or twelfth-grade reading ability. In any grade 
above the primary level there is the complete 
range of elementary school achievement. 

At the high school and college levels, Learned 
and Wood" have given us an answer. When the 
General Culture Battery, consisting of achieve- 
ment tests in general science, foreign literature, 
fine arts and social studies, was administered to 
high school and college seniors in Pennsylvania, 
it was found that the upper ten percent of high 


mechanics of 


school seniors were above the college senior 
median and could have been given B.A. degrees 


intellectual standards of 
such degrees. It was also found that the lower ten 
percent of the college seniors were below the 
high school senior median. 


without lowering the 


The Public Needs the Facts 


Although these facts should be basic data in 
educational thinking and call for a revision of 
our postulates, they are largely ignored. The idea 
that the process of schooling must consist of 
homogeneous groups of pupils receiving uniform 
instruction by mass educational techniques from 
uniform textbooks is the axiom which prevents 
constructive approaches to the problem of varia- 
bility 


in the classroom. This idea leads to these 


further assumptions: 
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1. that grade levels should signify rather defi- 
nite states of educational achievement; 

2. that the course of stedy for a grade is the 
prescribed academic requirement to be adminis- 
tered uniformly to all pupils; 

3. that a pupil should not be promoted to a 
grade until he is able to do the work outlined for 
that grade; 

4. that when individual differences are pro- 
vided for by good teaching, all pupils can be 
brought up to standard; 

5. that maintaining a passing mark results in 
homogeneous instructional groups; 

6. that when does not 
prevail, it is a result of poor teaching or lax 
standards.” 


relative homogeneity 


These assumptions underlie most of the criti- 
cisms of public education. These assumptions are 
contrary to fact. It is time the public learned the 
facts. The range of ability in the classes of the 
elementary and high school is so great that if the 
slow learner in the eighth grade were demoted to 
the fourth, he would ‘still be a slow learner in the 
fourth and weuld be below the median of the 
class. 


The Acceleration Fallacy 


What happens when the bright pupil is accel- 
erated, and the slow pupil is retarded? The bright 
pupil—the one who profits most from an educa- 
tional environment—is eliminated from schoo! 
first. He spends less time there, while the slow 
pupil who profits least from an educational en- 
vironment spends the most time there. If the edu- 
cational procedure of a class is such that the 
bright pupil is bored and unstimulated, we may 
be certain that the pupils of medium ability and 
of low ability are equally bored. A teacher who 
understands modern methods of instruction, 
working with a class of limited size and with 
adequate instructional material—especially books, 
books, and more books—makes a class exciting 
for the bright, the dull, and the average. 

What happens in a school system with strict 
promotion policies is revealed by two instruc- 

tional surveys of the Austin, Minnesota, public 
schools,® one in 1921 and the other in 1951. The 
same tests were used in both surveys. 

In 1921, 54 percent of the pupils entering the 
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seventh grade were over-agé and had been re- 
tarded at least one year. The median 1.Q. of the 
elementary school at that time was 94. 

In 1951, four percent of the children entering 
the seventh grade were over-age. The median 
1.Q. of 111 was checked by another test—a mod- 
ern test—and found to be correct. Hence, the 
intellectual level of an elementary school was re- 
duced from a potential median 1.Q. of 111 to a 
median 1.Q. of 94 simply by hoarding the dull 
pupils. 

At the time when the median I1.Q. of the ele- 
mentary school was 94, the median 1.Q. of the 
high school graduating class was 129. The over- 
age pupils dropped out of school in the seventh, 
eighth, and ninth grades. There was no one be- 
Vv ond the tenth grade with an I.Q. of too or less. 
Of course, the highly select group of seniors with 
a median I.Q. of 129 could do college work suc- 
cessfully. In 1951, when the median LQ. of the 
elementary school was 111, the median I.Q. of 
the high ‘school graduating class was 117. Still 
some selection, but most of the children finished 
high school. 

It is true that the high school graduate of 1951 
was not as able to do collegiate work as his coun- 
terpart in High school graduation is no 
longer an adequate criterion of ability to do col- 
lege work, nor should it be. This is not to deny 
colleges the responsibility for establishing en- 
trance standards which will ensure a collegiate 
level of intellectual work. Unless we adopt a 
policy denying intellectual development to a 
large group of our citizens, this must be the 
policy. to lower the standards 
of the common schools is to hoard the dull pu- 
pils; to eliminate them is hardly recommended by 
even our most aristocratic critics. 


1g21. 


The surest way 


The effect of promotion policies on the varia- 
bility of classes and achievement standards is also 
commonly misunderstood. It is generally believed 
that the trend toward universal promotion has in- 
creased the variability of upper grade classes, 
lowered their average achievement, and reduced 
the incentive of pupils to work hard. Research 
reveals the contrary to be true.* The excess of 
slow pupils in the schools with high promotion 
standards lowers the intellectual level of the 
classes, and achievement is significantly less. The 
excess of retarded pupils in the upper grades ag- 
gravates the range of ability problem, and the 
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variability of classes is as great as when universal 
promotion is practiced. Furthermore, studies! 
have consistently shown that the slow-learning 
pupil achieves more when promoted regularly 
than when retarded. 


Trait Differences 


The effectiveness of general ability grouping 
depends upon the relative magnitude of trait dif- 
ferences; "! that is, the variability of the individ- 
ual from his subject of highest achievement to 
that of his lowest. Ability grouping is based on 
the hypothesis that the pupil varies little in 
achievement from one subject to another. 

Evidence refutes this hypothesis and is drawn 
from several overlapping fields of investigation.* © 
The first is concerned with basic theories of 
mental organization and primary mental abilities; 
the second with studies of the so-called “idiot 

savant;” the third with asymmetry of dev elop- 
ment in normal and gifted individuals; the fourth 
with direct measures of trait variability; the fifth 
with evidence of correlation between traits and 
areas of achievement; and the sixth with overlap- 
ping in educational achievement of groups which 
have been made homogeneous with respect to 
some measure of gener ral ability. 

Tentative generalizations drawn from the re- 
search of Hull" may be stated as follows: Trait 
variability in the typical individual is 80 percent 
as great as individual variability in his age group. 
Trait differences are normally distributed. Some 
individuals are twice as variable as others, and 
there is no relationship between general level of 
ability and the amount of trait variability. 

Under the most favorable circumstances, that 
is, when pupils are grouped in X,Y, and Z fashion 
on the basis of an achievement test battery, which 
is heavily weighted in of reading and 
arithmetic scores, we may expect a reduction of 
about 20 percent in reading and arithmetic varia- 
bility.4:1° The extreme X and Z groups will over- 
lap approximately 80 percent. Instead of a range 
of eight vears in reading ability at the sixth- grade 


favor 


lev el, the teacher has, after grouping, a range of 
six and four-tenths years. In other subjects, such 
as art, music, handwriting, and spelling, the re- 
duction of range approaches zero. 

It follows, therefore, that when grouping is 
practiced it must be on the basis of status and 
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needs in specific subjects. Pupils should be 
grouped differently in each subject area. In the 
elementary school, such groups should be flexible 
in organization and specific in purpose. At the 
high school and college levels, grouping for 
mathematics, science, English, and other areas 
can be more permanent and have the nature of 
honors courses. The pupil should enter an honors 
class and remain there only on the basis of 
achievement. 

To label a child as retarded or gifted on the 
basis of an intelligence test is to do him a gross 
educational disservice. If he is low, he is discour- 
aged from trying; if he is high, he feels hard work 
is a reflection on his superiority. Prognosis should 
be based on specific achievement in a given area 
and only on that basis. The time for scram- 
bling different types of achievement in varying 
amounts and calling it intelligence should have 
passed by now. 

It is widely believed by laymen that instruc- 
tional groups can be made more homogenous in 
achievement through effective teaching." * Edu- 
cation is conceived to consist of learning such 
things as are found in textbooks—spelling words, 
type problems in arithmetic, causes and results 
of wars, names of the states and their capitals, 
explorers and where they explored, countries 
and their products, and the seven basic food 
groups. Good teaching i is conceived to consist of 
threatening, drilling, rewarding, and 
punishing, until the pupils can verbalize these 
facts. The process of providing for individual 
differences is assumed to mean getting all pupils 
to memorize the facts required ‘by the examina- 
tion in sufficient amount to exceed the passing 
mark. Whac is the harm in this simple conception 
of the schooling process which substitutes in- 
formation for education? 


assigning, 


Factors Affecting Variability 


This question concerns us with the effect of 
a period of learning upon individual differ- 
ences.’ 7 Are individuals more alike or less alike 
with respect to a given ability after a period of 
instruction? The research on this problem leads 
us to the following generalization: If the re- 
sponses to be learned are sufficiently simple that 
a high proportion of the group can master them 
during the period of learning, the variability of 


1k 


the group becomes less; but if the task is com- 
plex, involving the higher mental processes to 
the extent that the abilities of the most apt mem- 
bers of the group are taxed during the period 
of learning, then the variability of the group in- 
creases. 

Limited educational goals in the form of lists 
of facts and type problems which enable the 
pupil to answer examination questions of the 
describe, define, who, what, when, and 
where variety and which may be memorized in 
a rote sense for examination purposes to give a 
semblance of uniformity of achievement in meet- 
ing the requirements of a passing mark, result 
in. highly temporary learnings.?* ** Early ob- 
jective tests tended to emphasize this type of 
learning. Tests of retention administered from 
three months to three years after a course such 
as this was completed revealed from 30 to go 
percent loss. The forgetting curves of such learn- 
ing closely approximate those of nonsense ma- 
terials. 

Although rapid forgetting is the rule when 
factual tests are repeated, it has been demon- 
strated that tests of problem-solving ability, 
reading comprehension, the application of prin- 
ciples to new situations, organizing ability, and 
the interpretation of new data show an increase 
in ability with the passing of time. When learn- 
ing is structured and meaningful and involves 
problem-solving mental processes, the learning 
is relatively permanent. Such learning involves 
unlimited goals, and when the abilities of all 
members of a group are taxed, individual dif- 
ferences increase during the period of learning. 

The conclusion seems justified that the em- 
phasis on the process of striving for limited goals, 
homogeneity of achievement, and getting all pu- 
pils over the passing mark tends to encourage 
teachers to set limited goals for instruction w hich 
results in temporary factual learning. Our con- 
clusion must be that the more effective the in- 
struction—the more adequately we meet the 
needs of all pupils—the more heterogeneous 
groups become. 

The central problem of meeting.the needs of 
the slow pupil and the gifted pupil, as well as 
the average pupil, is how best to meet the needs 
of individuals in groups of widely varying abil- 


name, 


ity. Since all instructional groups vary Ww idely 
in interests and ability, it seems wiser to attempt 
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to develop techniques for meeting the needs in 
such groups instead of striving for a homogeneity 
which cannot be achieved. This calls for changes 
in beliefs, attitudes, and understandings which 
will result in more defensible administrative and 
curriculum policies. Let us suggest some of them. 


= 
ec 


Administrative Policies 


The administrative policy should have two 
purposes: 7 (1) to make it possible for the teacher 
to know the pupil well enough to meet his needs 
and (2) to provide instructional material with 
a range of difficulty and interest appeal commen- 
surate with the needs of the instructional group: 


a) The size of classes must be reduced to not 
more than 25 pupils. The practice of giving 
each elementary teacher a class of from 30 
to 40 pupils and havi ing the high school teacher 
meet from 150 to 250 different pupils a day, 
with instruction based on a uniform textbook, 
precludes the possibility of meeting individ- 
ual needs. 


b) A systematic testing program rev ealing 
status and growth in the ‘basic intellectual skills 
and abilities ( (not facts) required for optimum 
adjustment in the culture must be instituted, 
with the results for each pupil from kinder- 
garten to college graphically portrayed. The 
purposes of these tests are not the traditional 
ones—those of holding teacher and pupils to 
standards or as a basis for promotion or mark- 
ing; the purpose is rather to enable the teacher 
to know more about the pupil, the books he 
can read, the type of problems he can solve, 
the amount of improvement that can be ex- 
pected—in short, to know the educational ex- 
periences that he needs. 


c) A permanent record folder, containing in 
addition to the superimposed profiles of the 
test results, the health record, samples of hand- 
writing, creative written work, and other 
evidences of achievement show ing the pupil’s 
development from kindergarten on, should be 
in the hands of each teacher. 


d) Each teacher should have an opportunity 
for a personal conference with the parents of 
each pupil not less than twice each year in 
order that both the parents and teacher may 
understand the pupil better. 
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e) The primary basis for grouping children 
should be physical and social development 
(probably best indicated by chronological 
age), since these are the most obvious criteria 
of status in childhood groups. A child should 
live and work with the group he most ob- 
viously belongs with—one which accepts him 
and which he accepts. 


f) There should be grouping within classes on 
the basis of status and needs in specific learn- 
ing areas. These groups should be flexible as 
to size and duration and specific in purpose. 


g) The practice of labeling school books by 
grade should be discontinued. A code number 
indicating to the teacher the difficulty of the 
material is sufficient. 


h) In both the elementary and high school, the 
practice of having a teacher instruct the same 
group of pupils from three to six years should 
be encouraged. 


i) At the high school level there should be 
special honors courses for students who dem- 
onstrate unusual ability in mathematics, science, 
language, and other subjects. 


j) In the high school the practice of integrat- 
ing English and the social studies in a four- 
to-six- year coordinated sequence with two-or 
three-hour daily periods in a laboratory work- 
shop should be encouraged. 


k) A wealth of instructional material should 
be provided in each classroom. It should have 
a range of difficulty, interest appeal, and con- 
tent commensurate with the range of abilities 
and interests of the class. It must be placed in 
the classroom and not in the library or other 
special room. Perhaps the best w ay to meet 
the needs of the potential geniuses in our 
classes is to place them in intellectual contact 
with the geniuses of the ages. This can be done 
through books. This should be an item of first 
priority in any school system. The most seri- 
ous indictment that can be brought against 
public education today is its failure to furnish 
the teacher with adequate books and instruc- 
tional material and to surround every ppt 
with a wealth of reading materials of both 

literary and a factual nature. Textbooks are 
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necessary, but they are far from sufficient as 


instructional material. 


Curriculum Policies 


An understanding of individual and trait dif- 
ferences is essential for determining adequate 
curriculum policies.’ Such policies should: (1) 
provide flexibility of requirements in order that 
the potential unskilled laborer and the potential 
research physicist will not be held to the same 
requirements; (2) free the teacher to plan for 
the welfare and optimum development of each 
pupil; and (3) broaden the curriculum suffi- 
ciently to recognize and reward the great va- 
riety of aptitudes and combinations of aptitudes 
and interests of students, enabling each to dis- 
cover his strengths and weaknesses and prepar- 
ing him to find his place in our complex society 
with its multiplicity of demands. 


a) Curriculum content should be organized 
around large units or problems in the social 
science and natural science areas. Each unit 
should be organized and developed with the 
following purposes in mind: (1) to make pos- 
sible an appeal to many different interests and 
to utilize to the maximum the great variety of 
abilities; (2) to make possible the utilization 
of a wealth of reading materials selected to 
ensure a wide range of difficulty, content ap- 
peal, and points of view; (3) to provide pos- 
variety of stimulat- 
ing materials from books, both literary and 
factual, moving pictures and other visual aids, 
field trips, museums, journals, and observa- 
tions from the world of work; (4) to stimulate 
and make meaningful a wide range of activities 
in reading for different purposes, use of refer- 
ence materials, writing reports and letters, in- 
terviewing people with special knowledge, 
preparing and presenting oral reports, plan- 


sibilities for use of a wide 


ning, organizing materials, seeing relationships, 
developing generalizations, dramatization, con- 
struction projects, appreciation of music and 
the arts in their proper relation to life, quan- 
titative thinking, designing graphic portrayal 
of data, evaluating evidence, reading maps and 
diagrams, assuming individual responsibility, 
cooperating in group seitalian ill to the pur- 
pose of dev eloping understandings, ideas, be- 
liefs, attitudes, and, above all, sustaining in- 
tellectual interests. 


b) The grade levels at which certain knowl- 
edge, skills, and abilities should be learned can- 
not be determined with any degree of 
specificity. The graded lists of skills and knowl- 
edge commonly provided in textbooks serve 
to provide a helpful sequence of materials in 
dev eloping skills in the various sub- -groups of 
abilities; they furnish material which should be 
emphasized as limitation in a skill becomes evi- 
dent; and they should be used as a checklist 
for diagnostic purposes. But it should not be 
assumed that these listed and itemized goals are 
to be achieved in a 1,2,3 fashion, out of their 
functional setting and natural context, once 
and for all time, and that all instruction should 
be organized around these piecemeal itemized 
goals. Perhaps half the school time should be 
devoted to a systematic development of the 
skills necessary in the development of units 
and related to them as much as possible. The 
other half of the time should be devoted to 
the meanings and relationships which are in- 
volved in understanding the social sciences. 
c) The pupil should have a large share of re- 
sponsibility in setting the immediate goal to- 
ward which he strives and for evaluating his 
own work in terms of this goal. This will help 
ensure that the pupil develops high ideals 
of performance and will focus attention on the 
next step in his progress. 
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IMPROVING LEADERSHIP FOR ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS is the theme for the 
1959 Annual Meeting of the Department of Elementary School Prin- 
cipals, NEA. The meeting, scheduled for Los Angeles, February 28- 
March 4, is expected to draw a record attendance of educators who 
will be reconsidering their responsibilities as leaders in elementary 
education. 


In a program of general sessions, small assemblies, discussion groups, 
and informal conversations, these educators will be seeking ways to 
improve the quality of their leaderhip. 


Further help for improving leadership in the elementary schools will be 
found in a number of information centers dealing with problems in 
elementary education and administration. These centers, staffed by 
highly competent people, will be set up to provide specific help in a 
number of areas pertinent to the principal’s job. 


A panel of nationally known movie and TV stars who have children 
in the public schools will present their views on the elementary school 
on Sunday night, March 1. To add an international flavor, a lecturer 
from the National Geographic Society will present an illustrated talk 
on “Economic and Political Problems in Southeast Asia” for another of 
the general sessions. 


Other highlights of this four-day meeting—the only national gather- 
ing of elementary school principals—include a social program of recep- 
tions, a luncheon, a meet-the-author program where participants will 
have an opportunity to meet the authors of children’s books and to see 
some of their books on display, a dance, sightseeing to world-famous 

oints of interest in the Los Angeles area, and an impressive up-to-date 
display of books, educational tools, and valuable school aids. 


Register for the meeting today! Pre-conference registration forms were 
mailed in October to all members of the Department for 1958-59. 
Remember, pre-conference registration by mail reserves a place for 
you in the small assemblies of your choice, saves you time at the regis- 
tration desk, and costs less. Also, don’t miss the next issue of THE 
NationaL ELEMENTARY Principat for further announcements about 
this important conference. 





SPEAKERS 


Speakers who have accepted invitations to address the convention thus far include: Roma Gans, 
Professor of Education, Teachers College, Columbia University, who will deliver the keynote ad- 
dress at the First General Session, Sunday afternoon, March 1, at 3:00 p.m.; Andrew D. Holt, Vice- 
president, The University of Tennessee, Knoxville, who will moderate a panel of nationally-known 
movie and TV stars with children in elementary schools who will present their views on the ele- 
mentary school program, Sunday night, March 1, 8:00 p.m.; and W. Robert Moore, Head, Foreign 
Editorial Staff, National Geographic Society, who will give an illustrated talk on “Economic and 
Political Problems in Southeast Asia,” Tuesday evening, March 2, 8:00 p.m. 


SMALL ASSEMBLIES 


Several simultaneous assemblies on current educational problems featuring talks by outstanding au- 
thorities are being arranged. Attention will be focused on current developments and will pave the 
way for panel discussions and audience participation. Speakers who have accepted invitations to 
date and areas to be treated include: 


IMPROVING THE TEACHING OF ARITHMETIC IN THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 


(Research Emphasis) wittiAM A. BROWNELL, DEAN, SCHOOL OF EDUCATION, UNIVERSITY 
OF CALIFORNIA, BERKELEY 


IMPROVING THE LANGUAGE ARTS PROGRAM IN THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 


(Research Emphasis) RUTH G. STRICKLAND, PROFESSOR OF EDUCATION, INDIANA UNI- 
VERSITY, BLOOMINGTON 


IMPROVING THE TEACHING OF SCIENCE (Research Emphasis) 
GLENN O. BLOUGH, PROFESSOR OF EDUCATION, UNIVERSITY OF MARYLAND, COLLEGE PARK 


STANDARDS FOR INSTRUCTION IN THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 


HELEN HAY HEYL, CHIEF, BUREAU OF ELEMENTARY CURRICULUM DEVELOPMENT, NEW YORK 
STATE EDUCATION DEPARTMENT, ALBANY 


THE ROLE OF STANDARD TESTS IN EVALUATING THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 


PROGRAM RALPH W. TYLER, DIRECTOR, CENTER FOR ADVANCED STUDY IN THE BEHAVIORAL 
SCIENCES, STANFORD, CALIFORNIA 


IMPROVING THE TEACHING OF THE SOCIAL STUDIES (Research Emphasis) 
SARA LOU HAMMOND, PROFESSOR OF EDUCATION, FLORIDA STATE UNIVERSITY, TALLAHASSEE 


IMPROVING THE TEACHING OF READING (Research Emphasis) 
A, STERL ARTLEY, PROFESSOR OF EDUCATION, UNIVERSITY OF MISSOURI, COLUMBIA 


EARLY INDICATIONS OF THE FUTURE DELINQUENT 


WILLIAM C. KVARACEUS, DIRECTOR, NEA PROJECT ON DELINQUENCY, WASHINGTON, D. C. 
(ON LEAVE FROM BOSTON UNIVERSITY, SCHOOL OF EDUCATION.) 


You can register for the two small assemblies of your choice on the pre-convention registration 
form sent to you from the headquarters office. The small assemblies will be held Monday evening, 
March 2, 8:00 p.m., and again on Tuesday morning, March 3, at 9:00 a.m. These programs are 
being repeated so that each participant may attend two. 


DISCUSSION GROUPS 


All groups will discuss the same topic, “Preparation for the Principalship—In-service and Pre-serv- 
ice.” The discussion group program will be a continuation of the Department’s project on Prepara- 
tion for the Principalship which included a series of seven regional conferences during 1956 and 
1957. A discussion guide, developed as a result of the final summary reports from these leadership 


conferences, will prove helpful in the discussion sessions and will be available for all conference 
participants. 


All day Monday, March 2, will be devoted to discussion group meetings. Groups will meet in ele- 
mentary schools in the Los Angeles area from 9:30-5:00 p.m. Free transportation for all participants 
will be provided to and from the schools. Participants will be assigned to discussion groups when 


their registration forms are received at headquarters. Opportunity will be provided for a short visit 
in the school where discussion groups are held. 
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INFORMATION CENTERS 


Again this year, information centers dealing with specific problems in elementary education and 
administration are being arranged. Participants are invited to visit any or all of the information 
centers. It will not be necessary to register for this part of the program. To date, the following in- 
formation centers have been planned: 


ELEMENTARY SCHOOL LIBRARIES; IMPROVING PROFESSIONAL ASSOCIATION ACTIVITIES; 
SCHOOL LUNCH PROGRAMS; SCHOOL HEALTH PROGRAMS; THE PRINCIPAL’S OFFICE; FOREIGN 
LANGUAGES IN THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL; TEXTBOOKS AND REFERENCE BOOKS (to be co- 
sponsored by the American Textbook Publishers Institute.) 


SPECIAL CONFERENCES 


Special conferences will be held for the following groups at the coming Annual Meeting in Los 
Angeles: officers of elementary school principals associations in large cities, 200,000 population 
or more; state presidents and state representatives to the national Department; and editors of state 
elementary school principals associations newsletters. Those who will participate in these special 
conferences have received or will receive all the necessary information as to time, place, and 
program. 


EXHIBITS 


An essential and important part of our conference program again this year will be a colorful dis- 
play of the most up-to-date supplies and equipment in the exhibit areas of both the Biltmore and 
Statler Hotels, serving as joint headquarters for this meeting. Be sure to include a tour of the ex- 
hibits in your convention plans. In each booth, you will find a competent staff of professional ex- 
perts ready to answer your questions and discuss with you the materials they have on display. 
The exhibits will open Saturday afternoon, February 28, at 3:00 p.m. and will be open at the times 
shown on the schedule on the following page. 


PRE-CONFERENCE REGISTRATION 


Advance registration forms—including a four-page brochure and two inserts—were mailed to all 
Department members from the headquarters office. This material contains all the information nec- 
essary for pre-convention registration, 


Register for the conference and for the small assemblies of your choice on the white insert and 
mail it to DESP headquarters as soon as possible. Mail the hotel reservation blank to the Housing 
Bureau in Los Angeles. Register early if you possibly can. Those who wait to register in Los An- 
geles pay more and are not assured of enrolment in the small assemblies of their choice. Pre-con- 
vention registration by mail at $5.00 will be accepted through February 10, 1959. Registration in 
Los Angeles, February 28—March 4, is $6.00 for members and $8.00 for non-members and will 
open at 3:00 p.m., Saturday, February 28, at both the Biltmore and Statler Hotels, joint head- 
quarters for this meeting. 


If you pre-register by mail, and your last name begins with the letters A-L inclusive, you are to 
pick up your materials at the Biltmore Hotel; if your last name begins with the letters M-Z in- 
clusive, you are to pick up your materials at the Statler Hotel. Regular registration will be con- 
ducted at both headquarters hotels. 


RESOLUTIONS 


The Resolutions Committee is scheduled to report at the Annual Business Meeting, Wednesday 
morning, March 4, at 11:00 a.m. Any suggestions you may have for possible resolutions should be 
sent to: Chairman, Resolutions Committee, Department of Elementary School Principals, NEA, 
1201 Sixteenth Street N.W., Washington 6, D. C. Your suggestions should be received not later than 
January 31, to allow time for them to be considered by the Committee in advance of the Annual 
Meeting. 








March 3 March 2 March 1 


March 4 


SCHEDULE OF EVENTS 








f 


TUESDAY MONDAY SUNDAY 


WEDNESDAY 


morning afternoon evening 





SATURDAY, February 28 3:00-6:00 Registration and Exhibits Open 





9:30-5:00—Registration and Exhibits Open 


3:00 
FIRST GENERAL SESSION 


8:00 
5:00 SECOND GENERAL SESSION 
Social Hour 





8:30—Registration and Exhibits Open 
1:30-5:00 

9:30-12:00 Discussion Groups continued 

Discussion Groups 4:00 Exhibits Close 

5:00 Registration Closes 


8:00 Small Assemblies 








8:30-3:00—Registraiion and Exhibits Open 
9:00 
Small Assemblies repeated 


11:00 Afternoon free for 
THIRD GENERAL SESSION Sightseeing 


1:30 Meet-the-Author Program 8:00 
FOURTH GENERAL SESSION 


9:30 Social Hour—Dance 





9:00-12:00—Registration and Exhibits Open 
8:00-9:45 
Breakfast Programs— 
State Groups 1:00 LUNCHEON 
10:00 
ANNUAL BUSINESS MEETING 


3:00 Conference Adjourns 

















Notes: Conference registration and exhibits will be at both the Biltmore and Statler Hotels. Hours— 
Saturday, February 28, 3:00-6:00 p.m.; Sunday, March 1, 9:30-5:00 p.m.; Monday, March 2, Exhibits— 
8:30-4:00 p.m., Registration—-8:30-5:00 p.m.; Tuesday, March 3, 8:30-3:00 p.m.; Wednesday, March 4, 
9:00-12:00 N. 


FOR YOUR INFORMATION 


The Biltmore and Statler Hotels have been designated as joint headquarters. A map show- 


ing the location of the various hotels to be used during the meeting is included in the ad- 
vance registration forms already mailed. 


Registration and exhibits will be held at both the Biltmore and the Statler Hotels. Infor- 
mation desks will be set up in the lobby of these hotels and all other hotels used for this 
conference. 

General sessions will be held in the First Methodist Church, 813 South Hope Street, in down- 


town Los Angeles. Other meetings will be scheduled in the downtown hotels and in elemen- 
tary schools in the Los Angeles area. 


Luncheon tickets at $4.00 may be purchased in advance and the money enclosed with your 
registration fee. The luncheon will be held in the Piltmore Bowl Room, The Biltmore 
Hotel, 515 South Olive Street, at 1:00 p.m., Wednesday, March 4. Tickets purchased in ad- 
vance may be called for at the registration desk when you pick up your program and 
badge. 

Wednesday morning has been left open for state associations to hold breakfasts. State presi- 


dents have been notified about hours and and about hotels they may contact to make ar- 
rangements. 


A daily news bulletin will be published to keep you posted on conference activities and last 
minute developments. We invite all participants to act as reporters and inform the pub- 
licity office of general announcements and other items of interest. 

The Press Room and Headquarters Office will be located in one of the headquarters hotels. 


Check the printed program for exact locations. These offices will remain open simultane- 
ously with other conference activities. 
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and American Education 


WILLIAM CLARK TROW 


Lincoln Steffens in his Autobiography admits 
that he should know about crime waves, since 
he created one. As a journalist, when short on 
news, he wrote up a series of stories on current 
crimes. At that time there were no more than 
there had been; the wave was in the minds of 
his readers. Somewhat similar is the current crisis 
in education created by the orbiting of the Rus- 
sian sputniks and the consequent blow to Amer- 
ican pride. It is hoped, however, that as the satel- 
lite score changes, public interest will not be 
dissipated, for with changing times education, 
like crime, presents continuing problems. Progress 
can be made toward their solution only if the 
intellectuals—the scientists, scholars, and others 
concerned—contribute their share. 

Let us first look into the contribution of the 
more vocal critics, which unfortunately has been 
quite disappointing. On radio and television, in 
public addresses and in print, they often reveal 
an ignorance of the facts as well as a “og, gi 
for logic that they would never be guilty of i 
their own fields of specialization. They are in 
well-nigh unanimous agreement on the impor- 
tance of rigorous standards for their respective 
disciplines, ‘but on the subject of education they 
seem to consider it unnecessary to do much home- 
work themselves. 

These intellectual critics should realize that 
on all the educational problems for which their 
generally naive solutions have been put forward, 


William Clark Trow is Professor of Education and of 
Psychology at the University of Michigan, Ann Arbor. 
His article appeared originally in the March 1958 issue 
of the University of Michigan School of Education Bulle- 
tim and is reprinted here by permission of the author 
and the Fditorial Board. 
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there is already an extensive literature including 
both empirical and research data. However, be- 
cause of their ignorance of such data, and prob- 
ably in part because of their bias, they often 
select only the facts which favor their point of 
view and present them as if they were typical. 
An interesting illustration is to be found in the 
following statement made recently by a mathe- 
matician on the exceedingly complex problem 
of motivation: “How many of us have marveled 
at the magnitude of the intellectual curiosity of 
our pre-school children; how many of us have 
been concerned to see that, when these children 
appear before us later as freshmen, this intel- 
lectual curiosity has virtually 
of them in the schools.” 


y been beaten out 
The author of this quo- 
tation speaks of magnitude and twice raises the 
question, “How many?” 
purposes, 


' y for rhetorical 
and then he applies it to the wrong 
people—the observers and not the subjects. 

He not only has no data, but in addition he 
is confused in his cause-and-effect relationships. 
It is somewhat embarrassing to suggest that those 


but only 


whose minds have presumably been trained by 
their respective disciplines are guilty of employ- 
ing faulty logic. But prejudice is no respecter of 
persons. The broad generalization quoted was 
clearly derived from a few personal observations 
in line with the writer's bias, and he found only 
the single cause he was looking for. We can 
easily see his error since we can recall many in- 
curious 


not to say howlingly rebellious pre- 
school children—and many enthusiastic fresh- 
men. If we correct the faulty generalization to 


read: Some freshmen appear to be less intellec- 
tually curious than some pre- -school children, we 


realize there are several possible causes, among 


tw 


wn 





them the discrepancy of age, the intervening ex- 
perience, the social sophistication of college stu- 
dents, a narrowing of interests, and a certain per- 
spicacity in judging the value of a particular 
course for them, and, perhaps, the competence 
of the instructor. Such overgeneralizations and 
failures to recognize multiple causation oversim- 
plify whatever situation is discussed and devalu- 
ate the recommended cures. 

Now what are some of the recommended 
cures? The usual ones can be considered under 
curriculum, control, and individual differences. 
The new Russophiles and others select their facts 
in such a way as to convince themselves that the 
curriculum is seriously at fault. Some go so far 
as to recommend five or more years of science 
and mathematics for everybody. This is, of 
course, a scientific and technological age, and if 
more scientists and engineers are needed, they 
can be trained. But a society entirely made up of 
men and women scientists and engineers would 
be unthinkable. There are other occupations, 
other disciplines, other values. It is hardly neces- 
sary nor is it desirable to smother the human- 
ities, the arts, and the biological and 
sciences in a blanket of physical sciences. 

Recommendations for 


social 


drastic curricular 
changes are frequently accompanied by petulant 
demands for a change in control over profes- 
sional matters which, it is assumed, are now 
firmly in the grasping but incompetent hands of 
those who are sometimes referred to as profes- 
sional educationists. As a matter of fact, there 
is much more lay control over education through 
boards of education, citizens committees, and the 
like than there is over other professions. And 
certain danger spots should be pointed out to 
critics before they publicly advocate, as some do, 
that the scholars and scientists should take over. 

One danger spot is the failure to recognize 
the fact that the schools belong to and are for 
the benefit of all the people, not merely for a 
select few, however important they may be. 
Some of the children who attend will become 
scholars and scientists, but all are or will become 
members of families, citizens, and voters. The 
needs of all must be considered. There is dan- 
ger, too, in the confusion over method and con- 
tent. Straw men are numerous here. On one 
side is the false assumption that educators be- 
lieve it unnecessary for a teacher to know any- 
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thing about the subject he teaches. On the other 
hand is the equally false assumption that acade- 
micians believe that “If you know a thing you 
can teach it.” Most critics are aware that teach- 
ing in the public schools is a complicated job, 
and that preparing teachers is a cooperative en- 
terprise. Schools and departments of education 
leave the content part to content departments 
and themselves concentrate on special methods, 
practice teaching, and the psychological and 
social foundations of education. It may well be 
that in some institutions the balance is too heavily 
in favor of one or the other, but this can be 
corrected cooperatively without either partner 
feeling they should take over the whole job. 

The third area to be considered here is that 
of student differences in ability, particularly 
with respect to failure and promotion. Should 
children be graded according to certain arti- 
ficial standards, as has been attempted so unsuc- 
cessfully in the past? The critic might well look 
into the recent findings concerning child growth 
and development before he announces his pet 
scheme to separate the sheep from the goats. 
Differences in the intellectual abilities of chil- 
dren in the sixth grade, for example, vary as 
much as six or seven years, whatever the pro- 
motional policy. The intellectuals should be more 
familiar with the facts and examine more care- 
fully than most of them have yet done the 
real meaning of failure and promotion. 

Another danger spot in dealing with the prob- 
lem of individual differences lies in the naive 
recommendations of all sorts for the education 
of the gifted or especially talented children. 
Most of the recommended solutions have already 
been tried. Currently, 
aminations” 


however, “rigorous ex- 
seem to be the popular gimmick. 
The critic should realize that examinations have 
long been used for this purpose but not very 
successfully, notably the college entrance exami- 
nations and the “eleven plus” examinations in 
England. Research findings point to two con- 
clusions. One is that a more adequate prognosis 
of academic success is possible if examination 
scores are combined with other criteria. The 
other is that young people develop at widely 
varying rates. Those who are not particularly 
successful at one time may later have remark- 
able achievements to their credit even in the 
same line of endeavor. Winston Churchill comes 
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to mind with his school difficulties in England, 
and Wernher von Braun in arithmetic. The 
point, however, is not the rigor of the examina- 
tion but the location of the cutting point, which 
is a matter of judgment. It makes a difference 
whether 25 percent or 85 percent are “failed,” 
but in either case the educational system or 
the supporting society must provide for them. 

This leads to the problem of vocational choice. 
The method of arbitrary assignment to jobs em- 
ploy ed in the USSR has certain advantages, but 
it would hardly be acceptable to American civil- 
ians even if the successful were somehow placed 
at the top of the socio-economic scale, and free- 
dom from party control would not mean here 
what it does there. In contrast is the gradual 
process of guided vocational choice provided in 
the American comprehensive high school. 

Enthusiasm for communistic methods, whether 
governmental or educational, has definite ele- 
ments of danger. Besides producing sputniks, the 
Russians have developed what is probably the 
most tyrannical governmental organization in 
history, in which “individual freedom has disap- 
peared and in which the slave labor camp is an 
accepted instrument. In contrast with this we 
have built up an educational plan quite different 
from European systems with their bureaucratic 
Ministry of Education in control of schools, 
teachers, textbooks, curriculum and. method, the 
system which Japan also adopted, and which was 
perverted to serve her military clique. 

Instead of giving vent to their prejudices in 
uninformed criticism and impractical solutions 
of educational problems, might not the scholars 
and scientists actually contribute to the i improve- 
ment of education? The answer is quite defi- 
nitely in the affirmative. They can continue to 
do what all but a small though highly vocal 
minority have been doing all along, and are still 
doing—research and teaching in the fields of 
their specialization, working on textbooks and 
on committees with those who are responsible 
for the content at all educational levels. The 
problems involved in selecting from this con- 
tent, and adapting it to young people of different 
ages and abilities, interests, “and needs, are ex- 
tremely complex, requiring the cooperation of 
many informed and responsible persons. 

More specifically, recognizing 
their normal bias, can yet be wary of disquisitions 


academicians, 
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with which they agree in principle but w hich 
lack data, contain misinformation, and depend 
on faulty logic. They can question recommen- 
to the past 
or adopting a program, Russian or any other, that 
may seem to be effective where it is used. 


dations w hich suggest “going back” 


Further, they can recognize that there are 
other values besides the narrowly intellectual, 
facts, and that education 
broadly viewed also involves doing and being. 
Physical fitness, mental health, esthetic satisfac- 
tions, and moral worth are proper educational 


objectives and should not be airily brushed aside. 


the knowledge of 


It would probably be advantageous for the 
subject-matter specialists to confine their atten- 
tion to the college entrance program in high 
schools and leave the terminal high school pro- 
grams and the elementary schools to the aig 
sional educators and to others who have made a 
special study of children and young people at 
these other levels of intellectual development. 
Able college students can be encouraged to go 
into teaching as a career, and certain depart- 
mental courses could be constructed which adapt 
to teachers’ present needs and abilities rather than 
to traditional or arbitrary standards. 

Lastly, there is much work to be done with 
professional curriculum committees at state and 
local levels to bring traditional offerings more in 
line with present knowledge and current needs. 
For example, studies have shown that the tradi- 
tional high school sequence in mathematics can 
be modified. The atom and the 
concept of wave motion can perhaps unify the 
study of physics; 


advantageously 
and chemistry and biology 
should perhaps be brought more closely together, 
as could the social sciences, the data of which 
are separated only academically. Linguistic meth- 
ods could bring about a long-delay ed revolution 
in the teaching of modern languages, and the 
humanities could be allowed to escape from the 
fetters of the Greco-Roman-European tradition 
to embrace other cultures in this shrinking world. 

These are only but they 
and others require a great deal of work by ex- 
perts before they can become operative in the 


a few suggestions, 


schoolrooms of the land. Would it not be pos- 
sible to lay aside our prejudices, to recognize and 
use our mutual competencies and resources, and 
to work together tow ard a more adequate solu- 
tion of the on-going educational problems? 





From India 


PREM KIRPAL 


The ideas and institutions forming the edu- 
cational pattern of India today arise out of three 
great forces which have shaped the social devel- 
opment of the past century. These forces may 
be termed: westernization, revivalism, and syn- 
thesis. During the recent past they have com- 
bired together or contended against each other 
in bringing about almost all important changes 
in Indian society. 


W esternism 


Western influences started much earlier, but 
it was only in the last century that they gathered 
force and exercised powerful impact on the 
minds of the educated minority which lived 
mainly in towns and served loyally the British 
rulers. In 1835 Lord Macaulay recorded his well- 
known minute on Indian education in which he 
ridiculed the old learning and literature of the 
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In this issue we continue the series of ar- 
ticles on comparative education begun in Oc- 
tober. These articles originally appeared in the 
February 1958 issue of The New Era, a maga- 
zine published in England. Permission to re- 
print them was secured through the Education 
Clearing House of Unesco. 

Prem Kirpal, the author of this article on 
education in India, was until recently Acting 
Director of Unesco’s Department of Cultural 
Activities and is now Joint Secretary to the 
Government of India, Ministry of Education. 














Hindus as “false history, false astronomy, false 


metaphysics, which attended their false religion.” 
Lord Macaulay’s minute concluded by pointing 
out that “the languages of Western Europe civil- 
ized Russia; | cannot doubt they will do for the 
Hindu what they have done for the Tartar.” 
This cocksure certainty of European civilization, 
coupled with its emphasis on scientific achieve- 
ment and social welfare, cast a spell over young 
Indians who received most of their education in 
the English language and regarded nineteenth 
century E ngland as the fountain-head of civiliza- 
tion. The liberal and democratic ideas of the 
West, the humanitarian sentiment and mission- 
ary activity accompanying the terrible disloca- 
tion caused by the Industrial Revolution, and 
the practical ethics of Christianity in its protes- 
tant form appealed to people who became impa- 
tient of ignorance, superstition, poverty and in- 
ertia pervading their own society. 

This glamour of the West has persisted in 
different forms and a force to be reckoned 
with even today when we are planning and build- 
ing a system of national education. The outlook 
and aspirations of the ruling class have been 
shaped very largely by western ideas and insti- 
tutions, especially by the practice of Great Brit- 
ain from which much is borrowed, sometimes 
without sufficient thought and discrimination. 


Revivalism 


The process of westernization provoked a re- 
action and a challenge from those who disliked 
this alien invasion of their minds and hearts and 
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ate 


looked for inspiration in the learning and wisdom 
of their forefathers. Revolting against the clains 
of western civilization and the arrogance of for- 
eign rulers, these traditionalists wished to revive 
the belief and practices of the past and brooded 
romantically over the real and imagined glories 
of India’s ancient heritage. Like Lord Macaulay 


in reverse, Dayanand Sarasw ati, the founder of 
the Arya Samaj, a reformist movement of the 
North, saw everything good in ancient Hindu 
society and regarded western civilization as a 
decadent form of barbarism, concealing within 
itself the roots of its own destruction. As the 
new middle class of the towns grew in numbers 
and thrived on the gains of trade and commerce, 
the Hindu reaction to the onslaught of western 
civilization gathered strength and the ideology 
of the revivalists became a part of militant na- 
tionalism. 

In the field of education and culture, the revi- 
valists expressed their passionate belief in the 
ancient learning and spirituality of the East, 
claiming for it a moral superiority which, ac- 
cording to them, the materialism of the West so 
glaringly lacked. While these revivalists pro- 
claimed loudly the rightness of their ideology, 
they had few practical suggestions which could 
be applied to the institutional pattern of educa- 
tion as it was evolving. Some talked of the glories 
of the ancient universities of Nalanda and Taxila, 
of the great monasteries of the past, and of the 
system ‘of imparting teaching through the guru- 
disciple relationship in the primev al settings of 
forest and mountain. But these were romantic 
thoughts; in actual practice even the revivalists 
continued to learn the English language and 
western science, which brought economic gain. 
The importance of the revivalists lay in the 
emotional corrective which their ideology im- 
parted to the process of westernization. 

Both westerners and revivalists spoke in ex- 
aggerated terms and reflected the two opposing 
attitudes of the new middle class which was 
multiplying with all its frustrations, complexes, 
ambitions and sense of insecurity. The imma- 
turity and naiveness of the former were only 
matched by the romanticism and emotionalism of 
the latter. Both these strands of our intellectual 
life, however, exercised powerful influence on 
national development during the past century 
and continue to color the thinking of those who 
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are responsible for the making of India’s educa- 
tional and cultural life of today. 


Synthesis 


The future, however, belongs to those who 
stand for a conscious and intelligent synthesis of 
Fast and West in the shaping of our educational 
system as well as other forms of social activity. 
Always, in the long history of India, the most 
creative periods have been those in which the 
national genius for synthesis has operated vigor- 
ously and all creative achievements in the past 
have been based on the virtues of tolerance, har- 
mony, and intelligence. It was, therefore, natural 
that with the strengthening of the national move- 
ment for independence and the successful con- 
clusion of the struggle for freedom through good 
and peaceful means, the desire to synthesize the 
best of East and West should gather momentum. 
Men like Ram Mohan Roy, Tagore and Gandhi, 
Aurvinda Ghosh, Radhakrishnan, Jawaharlal 
Nehru and Abul Kalam Azad, who have con- 
tributed to the philosophy and practice of edu- 

cation in contemporary India, have been strong 
exponents of the need for such a synthesis. From 
this significant and dynamic urge have resulted 
all the new ideas and experiments in the educa- 
tional field, such as basic education in schools, 
social education for the masses of the people, and 
the establishment of rural institutes of higher 
education. Determined to preserve and blend the 
best of East and West in the realms of ideas and 
institutions, the educationists of India are work- 
ing towards the completion of a national pattern 
of education which would harmonize our tradi- 
tional values and ways of living with the require- 
ments of contemporary society. 


Influences on Education 


Within the operation of these three main proc- 
esses of change resulting in distinct attitudes to 
all social activity, there are certain important 
needs and objectives which influence the growth 
of education and serve as strong incentives to its 
development. 

In the first place, the need for the reform of 
the educational system is universal and is re- 
peated year after year on innumerable occasions 
by all who think about educational problems. The 
old system of education built on Lord Macau- 
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lay’s faith and on the requirements of the Brit- 
ish imperial rule in India is now considered to be 
entirely outmoded. The formal, uninteresting, and 
highly academic teaching must give way to liv ely, 
experimental, and practical work in imparting 
knowledge. Cramming and acquisition of mere 
information must be replaced by independent 
thinking and research. Universities should be- 
come real centers of learning and homes of vital 
thinking, instead of functioning as large, cumber- 
some factories for holding examinations and 
awarding diplomas. There should be suitable in- 
stitutions for the countryside, and basic educa- 
tion must become a reality as early as possible. 
The multi-purpose school should be the center 
of a reconstructed system of secondary educa- 
tion. 

Second, the requirements of economic develop- 
ment, as expressed in national plans for raising 
the standards of living, influence the educational 
pattern. Urgent needs for technical manpower 
have to be met by expanding facilities for sci- 
entific and technical education and setting up 
departments and institutions for specialized train- 
ing in new fields. The determination to catch up 
with the more fortunate countries in material 
progress and social welfare is, perhaps, the most 
significant feature of the Asian Revolution of our 
times. ( Jonsequently, the highest priority is given 
to the expansion of technical education, thus 
slowing down the speed of introducing free and 
compulsory education at the elementary stage. 

Third, the adoption of democracy and a so- 
cialistic pattern of development, as the objectives 
of our national life, contributes powerfully to 
the quantitative development of education. Hav- 
ing launched upon the largest experiment in 
democratic government ever witnessed in the 
history of mankind and having proclaimed eco- 
nomic equality as the goal of a society so far 
ridden by caste distinctions and social privileges, 
the need for the education of the masses becomes 
imperative. 

Fourth, the secular character of the state in a 
society which has been profoundly molded by 
religious beliefs and practices, poses a problem to 
educationists as well as to statesmen. While there 
does not seem to be any probability of going 
back on this new idea, the implications of a secu- 
lar state have not been fully worked out in the 
educational system. At any rate, the secular state 
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must lean heavily towards a humanistic education 
which needs to be developed in quality as well 
as quantity. 

Fifth, a tremendous impetus to educational ex- 
pansion is given by the aw akening of the masses 
of people in rural areas. The desire of the vil- 
lager to move with the times and to change his 
lot politically, economically, and socially is an- 
other feature of the Asian Revolution, and it is 
undoubtedly at work in India. The villagers want 
schools for their children and they are more con- 
scious of the world outside their parochial limits 
than ever before. 

Finally, considerations of national prestige 
drive the government and the people to increased 

effort in the field of education. The India of 
today is conscious of its size, its past heritage, 
and its potential role in the world of tomorrow, 
and this consciousness imparts a sense of urgency 
to the work of development in a field where so 
much remains to be done and where what is to 
be done must take time. 


Three Great Problems 


That brings me to the three great problems of 
educational reconstruction in India. 

First of all there is the immense magnitude of 
the work which has to be done in order to pro- 
vide the minimum requirements of society. 
When India gained her independence in 1947, 
the percentage of literacy was under fifteen per- 
cent of the total population and a vast proportion 
of women and the agricultural population in rural 
areas were illiterate. In the first decade of inde- 
pendence nothing spectacular has been achieved 
for bridging this huge gap, though the founda- 
tions have probably been laid. In the meanwhile 
our population continues to increase and the 
problem is not merely that of dealing with large 
numbers, but also that of dealing with fast grow- 
ing numbers. Women and rural people pose spe- 
cial problems. Apart from this task of imparting 
minimum education, there is the problem of rais- 
ing the quality of education at all levels and of 
prov iding the scientific and technological educa- 
tion essential for industrialization. 

The problem of eliminating illiteracy in India 
has a special aspect. The vast majority of our 
people are illiterate, but they are by no means 
uncultured. The qualities of innate courtesy, 
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kindness, generosity, tolerance, and patience are 
evident among the village folk whose sensitivity 
enables them to practice and appreciate tradi- 


tional folk arts of great vitality, including a liv- 
ing contact w ith great literature through: recita- 
tions and hearing the old epics and ly rical poetry. 
Would literacy raise the cultural level of these 
people, or is there a danger that the cheap litera- 
ture and mass entertainment which accompany 
mere literacy would depress cultural standards? 
Complete liter racy must be the objective, but a 
national plan for this purpose must take care to 
preserve and utilize the cultural values and the 
traditional arts of the people. 

The magnitude of the task leads to the second 
great problem of finding sufficient resources to 
accomplish even the minimum requirements of 
our society in the field of education. Here our 
planners are confronted with a depressing situa- 
tion that must lead to a sense of frustration. The 
cost of free and compulsory primary education 
alone runs to such a high figure as to make its 
implementation almost impossible in the imme- 
diate future. The qualitative improvement of the 
entire system of education has an urgency, but 
here again the costs are forbidding. Apart from 
the need for financial resources, there is a great 
paucity of trained teachers. The conditions are 
especially grim when one thinks of the needs of 
women and of the rural population. 

The third great problem is related to this very 
aspect. In spite of the powerful influences de- 
scribed above which mold our educational sys- 
tem and contribute to its expansion, Indian so- 
ciety does not yet attach sufficiently high value 
to education. In spite of the magnitude of the 
task of eradicating illiteracy and improving the 
quality of education, and despite lack of re- 
sources in money and trained personnel, greater 
progress could have been made if there had been 
a strong public opinion demanding adequate fa- 
cilities for education and willing to make cor- 
responding sacrifices. 


Synthesizing East and West 


The pattern of Indian education outlined here 
is in a state of constant flux, but its main features 
and problems are more or less common to most 
Asian countries. These countries are in the proc- 
ess of transforming half-baked ideas and institu- 
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tions borrowed from the West into indigenous 
systems rooted in the special needs and traditions 
of their peoples. This is being done in a revolu- 
tionary situation in which the countries of Asia, 
flushed with newly-gained freedom but con- 
scious of their ancient heritage of culture and its 
values, have embarked upon the task of catching 
up with the West in the attainment of adequate 
standards of living and material progress. In this 
vast undertaking there is ample room for devel- 
oping a new relationship between the Orient and 
the Occident. 

In education as in other forms of social activ- 
ity, the great revolution is in and around the vil- 
lage. The peasants and villagers of India, forming 
about 80 percent of the country’s population, 
desire literacy today and will demand formal 
education tomorrow. It is also in the national 
interest to recognize and fulfil these needs. In the 
course of completing the stupendous enterprise, 
Indian educationists are examining their basic 
concepts of education in order to build a modern 
structure on foundations which 
stable. 


are firm and 

The synthesis of the best and most vital ele- 
ments in the educational and cultural patterns of 
Fast and West is proceeding in India and also in 
varying degrees in other Asian countries. There 
is urgent need for research and experimentation 
in which educationists of East and West can col- 
laborate most fruitfully through the United Na- 
tions programs of technical assistance and bilat- 
eral arrangements between countries with fairly 
happy common ties. There is equally important 
need that disciplined enthusiasm and bold im- 
provization be evoked at the national level by 
national leaders in the field of education. , 


Role of Unesco 


Happily this collaboration between education- 
ists of the Orient and the Occident to help in 
building up new patterns of education in Asian 
countries, thereby also making the peoples of the 
West more conscious and appreciative of the 
civilizations and societies of Asia, can be launched 
effectively through the world organization in the 
fields of education, science and culture. It cannot 
be said that Unesco has yet succeeded in ex- 
ploiting its immense opportunities for bringing 
about greater understanding between the peoples 
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of different civilizations through appropriate ac- 
tion in its uncontroversial fields where the spirit 
of man seeks truth, harmony and understanding. 
But Unesco’s latest enterprise in the form of a 


Major Project for the Mutual Appreciation of 


Eastern and Western Cultural Values is a happy 


augury, presenting a challenge to educationists of 


= 
= 


Fast and West. 


The Program of Unesco 


In both this and the October issue, we have 
presented articles about education in different 
parts of the world. (See “Comparative Educa- 
tion,” p. 14-25 in October and p. 28 in this issue.) 
hese articles, which originally appeared in The 
New Era, were prepared in cooperation with 
Unesco’s Education Clearing House which con- 
ducts an information program to diffuse techni- 
cal information about education. 

The Education Clearing House represents just 
one phase of the diverse activities of the United 
Nations Educational, Scientific, and Cultural Or- 
ganization. Established in 1946 to further world 
peace by promoting education, science, and cul- 
ture, Unesco concentrates on certain key fields in 
seeking its objective. 

Unesco’s priority goals were laid down clearly 
four years ago by its eighth General Conference 


meeting at Montevideo, Uruguay. They are: 


The extension of free and compulsory edu- 


cation. 
2) The development of “fundamental educa- 
tion” aimed at raising living standards 


through practical education. 


3) Action against racial, social, and interna- 
tional tensions. 

4) The fostering of a mutual appreciation of 
eastern and western cultural values. 

5) Scientific research for the improvement of 


living conditions. 


Then two years ago at New Delhi, the Ninth 
General Conference ‘focused these priorities into 
three major projects: the extension of primary 
education in Latin America; scientific research 
for the development of arid lands; and a mutual 
East-West appreciation of cultural values. 

This focus was kept in the program discussed 
at the Tenth General Conference in Paris this 


+ 
te 


November, The largest budget in the history of 
the organization was proposed at this meeting. 
Although it amounts to not much more than 12 
million dollars a year, the budget is intended to 
cover the most ambitious program since Unesco’s 
organization. Much of the proposed increase will 
go to stepping up the realization of these major 
projects. In addition, new fields for priority ac- 
tion have been suggested. 


~ 
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They are: 

The production of reading materials badly 
needed by 
oft illiteracy. 


2) Research into the problems of social de- 
velopment. 


Asia’s millions who are c: asting 


The extension of secondary and vocational 

education in tropical Africa. 
This proposed budget is designed to allow 
Unesco to concentrate on priorities while, at the 
same time, continuing to carry out its basic ac- 
tivities under the main headings of its program: 
education, the natural sciences, cultural activities, 
the social sciences, mass communications and the 
exchange of persons. 


Ahead 


The Program 

Here, at a glance, are some of the highlights of 
Unesco’s proposed program for the next two 
years—a period during which the organization 
feels it will lay down ‘the main lines of its pro- 
gram for the next five years. 


In education, Unesco’s main voal is the ulti- 


mate elimination of illiteracy throughout the 
world. Here, Unesco is waging a campaign on 


~ 
e 


two fronts: school education for children and 


fundamental education for adults who have never 
had a chance to go to school. 


Its concentrated effort in Latin America is 
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typical of how Unesco is working in the field of 
school education. There, it is helping in the train- 
ing of primary school teachers and educational 
specialists, in the development of educational 
planning, and in improvement of curricula to fit 
children’s abilities and the needs of communities. 
Che University of Santiago in Chile and the Uni- 
versity of Sao Paulo in Brazil are associated with 
“associated 
normal schools” are now operating in four coun- 
tries and an Inter-American Center for Rural 
Education has been opened at Rubio, Venezuela. 
By 1960, six such associated normal schools will 
be operating. A new system of associated eco- 
nomic, educational or research centers working 
toward the 


Unesco in training specialists. Four 


schools for Latin 
America is proposed in the 1959-60 program. 
These projects should contribute substantially to 
the advance of education in the areas involved. 

In the natural sciences, Unesco is seeking both 
to stimulate scientific research in the countries 
where it is needed the most urgently and to help 
meet the world-wide shortage of trained scien- 
tists and technicians. 


same goal of more 


Here it has the resources 
not only of its own budget but also of partner 
international non- -gOv ernmental organizations 
(such as the International Council of Scientific 
Unions) to which it proposes to grant half 
million dollars in subventions over the next two 
years. 

Unesco will concentrate on research in the ma- 
rine sciences, the problems of the humid tropics, 
cell biology, basic research in nuclear physics, 
new sources of energy, and automatic computa- 
tion in 1959-60. Among steps planned to carry 
out this program is an international conference 
on oceanographic research to be held in 1960 
where a Unesco proposal for an international re- 
searchship will be discussed. The year 1960 has 
also been selected for a conference of interna- 
tional experts on the biological effects of ionizing 
radiations. 

The biggest scientific meeting proposed by 
Unesco for the next two years is an international 
conference on “automatic computation and in- 
formation processing” be held in Europe in 
1959 with an expected attendance of 1,000 ex- 
perts. 

The major project on scientific research for 
arid lands will see increased aid to scientific insti- 
tutes in the area covered by the project—that is, 
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Africa 


the dry belt running from western 
through Southeast Asia. 

The impact of science on the world’s newly- 
dev eloping regions is also raising questions for 
the social scientist. Unesco’s social science de- 
partment in the next two years plans to concen- 
trate on remedying the lack of trained specialists 
needed to cope w ith these questions. Operations 
are to be continued at Calcutta where the Indian 
Government and Unesco have founded a Re- 
search Center on the Social Implications of In- 
dustrialization in southern Asia, and in Latin 
America where Unesco has helped Chile to set 
up a Latin American Social Science Faculty at 
the University of Santiago and Brazil to estab- 
lish a Latin American Social Science Research 
Center at the University of Rio de Janeiro. 

Unesco has another double task in the field of 
cultural activities: it must help break down cul- 
tural barriers in the way of international under- 
standing and, at the same time, it has the cask of 
helping in the preservation of mankind’s cultural 
heritage. 

The organization has succeeded in translating 
these general goals into specific measures. In its 
major project on the mutual appreciation of 
eastern and western cultural values, national and 
regional meetings are planned for 1959-60. An 
international campaign for the preservation of 
historical monuments—along the lines of a highly 
successful museums campaign in 1956—is pro- 
posed. Unesco also wants to strengthen the Uni- 
versal Copyright Convention offering increased 
international protection to creative artists. A plan 
aimed to provide more books for Asians will con- 
tinue to produce reading materials for new lit- 
erates in Ceylon, Burma, India and Pakistan as at 
present and will be extended to Iran. It is also 
proposed during the next two years to begin 
publication of the Scientific and Cultural History 
of Mankind which has been in preparation since 
1950. 

Beyond this basic program, Unesco also con- 
ducts a technical assistance program w hich in the 
next two years is expected to operate at a level 
of $4, 100,000 a year in addition to the normal 
budget. In many fields—especially primary edu- 

cation, scientific research, and science teaching— 
technical assistance missions are used to further 
the goals of Unesco’s “regular” program outlined 
above. 
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DEPARTMENT OF ELEMENTARY SCHOOL PRINCIPALS, NEA 
Candidates for Office—1958 


FOR PRESIDENT-ELECT 


Roserta S. Barnes—B.A. and B.E. 1931, Geo. Wash. Univ., District of Columbia; 
M.A. 1934, Teachers College, Columbia Univ., N.Y., Advanced Study, Univ. of Mary- 
land and Univ. of California, Berkeley; Field Study in Europe and Mexico. 

DESP activities (national): Conv. group leader, 1953, 56, 57; speaker, 1954 conv.; 
conv. coordinator, 1958; member, Editorial Adv. Bd., 1952-55; book review editor, 
Natl. El. Prin. 1952-54; compiled “Nat'l Policies,” 1955; state rep., 1958. 

Life member, NEA; member, DESP; D. C. Ed. Assn.; ACEI; Delta Kappa Gamma; 
D. C. ESP vice pres., 1954-55, pres., 1955-57; member, executive board, Nat’! Child Re- 
search Center, D. C., 1952-54; leader, child study program, D. C. and Univ. of Md. 

Elementary teacher, 1926-28; demon. tchr., 1928-31; supvr., 1932-37; elem. admin. 
prin., 1938-48; instr., Geo. Washington Univ., 1950-53; lab schl. principal, D. C. Tchrs. 
Col., 1948-58; now admin. principal, Lafayette School, Washington, D. C. 





Roberta S. Barnes 


Jane L. Byrnes—B.S. 1945, (magna cum laude); M.S. 1949, Syracuse University; now 
working towards doctorate degree, Syracuse Univ ersity. 

DESP activities (national): Representative to workshop for state assn. officers, Stan- 
ford Univ., 1956; member, Resolutions Committee, 1957; consultant, 
representative to Conf. on Preparation for Principalship, 1957. 

Life member, NEA; member, DESP, NYSTA, ACEI, NYASCD, Syracuse Assn. Ad- 
ministrators and Supvrs.; zone chmn., vice pres., pres. NYSAESP, 1953-57; chmn. first 
leadership workshop, NYSAESP, 19875 rep. and vice pres. to Council for Admin. Lead- 
ership, 1957-58; pres. Syr. Br. ACEI, 1952-53: NYS Executive Board, 1954-55; member, 
AAUW, Pi L embda Theta. 

Rural elementary teacher, N. Y., 1939-41; elem. teacher, Syr., N. Y., 
prin., Syr. since 1946; now principal, Salem Hyde School, Syracuse. 


1958 convention; 


1941-46; elem. 





Jane L. Byrnes 
FOR VICE-PRESIDENT 


Vincent J. Dopce—B.A. 1936; M.A. 1940, University of North Dakota, Grand Forks. 

NEA activities: Member, NEA Executive Com., 1951-55; chmn., NEA raped In- 
structional Conf., 1955; mem., NEA Tax Educ. and School Finance Com., 

DESP activities (national): N. D. rep. to nat’l Dept., 1952—; mem. 
1954; Nominating Com., 1955; Plan. Com. for Regional Prins. Conf., 1957; discussion grp. 
Idr., nat’l conv., 1955; coordinator, disc. groups, 1956 and 1957 nat’l conventions. 

Life member, NEA, PTA; member, DESP, NDEA, NDDESP; Fargo local DESP; 
Phi Delta Kappa; pres., N. D. Classroom Tchrs., 1950-51; organizer and pres., N. D. 
Classroom Tchrs., 1950-51; organizer and pres., N. D. DESP, 1954-56; 2nd vice pres. 
and editor, N. D. DESP, 1956—. 

Elementary school teacher, Bathgate, N. D., 1936-39; Fargo, N. D., 1939-51; elem. 
principal since 1951; now principal, Roosevelt School, Fargo, North Dakota. 


1956 
. Rotana — 


E. C. Forcey—B.A. 1944; M.A. 1954, Colorado College, Colorado Springs, Colorado. 

DESP activities (national): Recorder, 1955 national convention. 

Member, NEA, DESP, Colorado Education Assn.; Colorado Elementary School 
Principals Assn.; member and president, Colorado Springs School Board, 1937-41; dele- 
gate, Colorado Delegate Assembly, 1942-48; president, local elementary. school principals 
association, 1951-52; president, Colorado Elementary School Principals Assn., 1956; 
representative of Colorado Elementary School Principals Assn. on state committee for 
setting certification standards of Colorado administrators, 
tion com. for North Central Colo. FESPA, 1951. 

Rural teacher, Colorado, 1927-46; elementary school principal since 1932; now prin- 
cipal of Columbine School, Longmont, Colorado. 


1956-57; member, organiza- 





E. C. Forgey 
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FOR MEMBERS-AT-LARGE 


Two members-at-large to be elected, each for a 
period of three years. The two persons receiv- 
ing the highest number of votes will be elected. 


W. J. Castine—B. A. 1927, Wofford College, Spartanburg, South Carolina; M.A. 
1938, University of South Carolina, Columbia. 

DESP activities (national): S. C. representative to DESP, 1945-47 and 1950-53; mem- 
ber, Editorial Advisory Board, 1952-56; book review editor, Natl. El. Prin., 1955-56; 
mem., Nominating Com., 1955; nat’l conv. discussion grp. leader, 1954, 57, 58. 

Life member, NEA; member, DESP, S. C. Education Assn.; president, S. C. Elemen- 
tary School Principals Assn., 1940-41; president, Southeastern Elementary School Prin- 
cipals Assn., 1954-55; chairman, S, C. Com. of Southern Assn. Cooperative Program in 
Elementary Educ., 1957-59. 

Elementary school teacher, 1927-28; high school teacher and prin., 1928-35; elem. 
school principal, 1935-47; state supervisor, elem. schools, 1947-50; elem. school prin. in 
Columbia since 1950; now principal, Francis Bradley School in Columbia. 


Donato N. Everirr—B.S. 1941, Bowling Green State University, Bowling Green, 
Ohio; M. Ed. 1951, University of Cincinnati. 

DESP activities (national): Panel member, 1951 nat’l convention; chairman, Elec- 
tion Com., 1953; chmn. publicity committee, regional conference, 1954; convention group 
recorder, 1955, 56; convention group leader, 1957, 58. 

Member, NEA, DESP, ASCD, NSPRA, Ohio Education Association; chmn. 
SWOTA,; member-at-large, secretary, local ESP, 1957, 58; chairman, Kent State and 
Ohio University Elementary Principals Workshop, 1957, 58. 

Elementary ‘school teacher, Deshler, Ohio, 1940-51; elementary school principal in 
Van Wert, Ohio, 1941-44; principal, Dale Park School in Mariemont, Ohio, since 1944. 


Outve Lowry—Graduate of Eastern Washington College of Education, 1935 Cheney; 
B.A. 1940; graduate work towards M.A. 

DESP activities (national): Executive Committee, vice-president, 1958-59; conven- 
tion discussion group leader, 1958. 

Member, NEA, DESP; Wash. Educ. Assn., WESPA exec. sec., N.W. Regional Assn. 
DESP, 1954-55; Planning Com., WESP summer conferences, 1955-56; member, ACEI, 
Spokane Educ. Assn.; Spokane Elem. School Prins. Assn.; local rep., DESP, 1955-57; 
mem., PTA, chmn., Com. on Exceptional Children; mem., Delta Kappa Gamma, legis- 
lative chmn., Eta chapter; Inland Empire Educ. Assn. 

Elementary school teacher, Washington Public Schools, 1935-45; head teacher, Wood- 
land School, Spokane, Washington, 1945-47; elementary school principal, Spokane, 
Washington, since 1947; now principal, Madison School, ‘Spokane. 


Roperr J. SHocktey—B.S. 1942, Frostburg State Teachers College, Frostburg, Mary- 
land; M.A. 1947, Teachers College, Columbia University; Ed.D, 1950, Teachers College, 
Columbia University. 

DESP. activities (national): Discussion group consultant, 1956 convention; discussion 
group leader, 1957 convention. 

Life member, NEA and DESP; member, Maryland State Teachers Assn.; Teachers 
Assn. of Baltimore County; DESP of Md. State Teachers Assn.; pres., DESP of Balti- 
more County, 1956-57; Who’s Who in American Education, 1954. 


Teacher, Columbia Grammar School, New York City, 1947-505 teaching vice-prin., 


Towson, Md., 1950-52; prin., Owing Mills School, Baltimore Co., 1952-53; instr., McCoy 


College, The Johns Hopkins University, 1954—; principal, Loch "ace School, Towson, 


Md., since 1953. 
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AND THE PROPOSED |! 
INCREASE IN DUES 


In a few weeks, the members of the Department of Elementary School 
Principals, NEA, will be asked to make an important decision about the future 
of their national organization. Should the annual dues of the Department be | 
increased from $5 to $8? 





This question will be decided in January when ballots on several proposed 
changes in the Constitution and Bylaws are mailed to members along with the 
ballots for the regular election of officers. These changes, recommended by the | 
Executive Committee, were approved at the Department’s business meeting in 
Philadelphia, March 26, 1958, for submission to the membership. The increase 

in annual dues from $5 to $8 and in the life membership fee from $100 to $160 

is the most significant of the proposed revisions. 

What are the facts behind the recommendation for higher dues? The tables 
included here, showing income and expenditures over the past decade, tell the 
story. 

Table 1 shows the Department's income and expenditures since 1948-49, the 
first year in which dues were at the present $5 level. Income was sufficient to 
meet expenses until 1951 when rising costs began to create a deficit. This trend 
was reversed between 1954 and 1957 by the introduction of additional income 
from new sources. (See Table 2.) Tue Nationa ELEMENTARY PRINCIPAL began 


ee 


to carry advertising, sales of publications increased, and in 1955 commercial 
exhibits were added to the DESP’s annual meetings. At the present time, mem- 
bership dues are providing less than one-half of the Department’s income— 
situation which requires continuing attention to the need to raise funds from 
other sources. And, of course, the extent to which income from sources other 
than dues can continue to be expanded is limited. 

The return to the deficit side of the ledger during the fiscal year just ended 
was largely occasioned by two factors: spiraling costs in the total economy and 
expansion of the Department's program. Estimates for the current fiscal year 
indicate another large deficit ahead. The expenditures per member, shown in 
Table 3, have risen sharply during the past decade. The level of $11.42 per 
member last year was made possible only by reliance upon reserve funds set 
aside in previous years. 

Dollars-and-cents are by no means the sum and substance of the Department 
of Elementary School Principals. But they do exert a compelling influence upon 
the program which the Department can carry out for its members. The officers 
of the Department hope that each of you will give careful consideration to the 





Department's financial status and to the kind of program you believe that it 


ought to undertake. With these things in mind, you will be better prepared to 
vote as you wish in the balloting in January. 
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1—Relation of Income to Expenditures 
1949-1958 




































Fiscal year ending May 31 


\ : : . 

Item 

| 1949 1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 1955 1956 1957 1958 

j Income $61,193 $63,133 $64,876 $71,626 $84.725 $97,981 $116,794 $147,222 $163,906 $184,359 

‘xpenditures 55,6008 55.546 65.172 72,061 383.737 94,045 105.792 132,302 152,707 194,219 

K D I XK 55.54 / / 434 4 

' 

| Difference 5.585 7.587 — 296 — 435 4.012 3.936 11.002 14,920 11,139 -9 , 860 
E S Expenditures 

as percent 
choo] of income o1% 88°, 100°, 101% 105°, 96°; Q1*; 90°, 93° 105% 
‘uture ; , 
* Less than I percent. 
Wt be | 
posed 
th the 
iv the 
ng in 
5 Table 2—Sources of Income 
54g 1949-1958 
$160 
Fiscal vear ending May 31 

rables 





| 
I] tl . Item 
re 1949 1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 1955 1956 1957 1958 

)», the Income $61,193 $63.133 $64,876 $71,626 $84.725 $97,981 $116,794 $147,222 $163.906 $184,359 
nt to | Source: 
trend Dues 79% WW 78% 75% 66°, 63% 56% 48% 47% 46% 
come Pub. sales 21% 23% 22% 21% 18° 28% 25% 27% 24% 20% 
egan Conferences 2% 4% 3% 13°; 16°, 20% 24% 
ercial Advertising = 5% 6% 8° ac 9% 
nem- Miscellaneous** 2% 7 he 1% ‘ 1% 1% 1% 
1e—a 

- * Less than I percent 
from Hs . : , . 

Includes honorariums, refunds, fees for use of plates, and, in 1953, a grant. 

ther 
nded 
and 

year . 

ie Table 3—Expenditure Per Member 

per 1949-1958 
S set ; A 

Fiscal vear el! ding May 31 

nent Item 
ipon 1949 1950 I95I 1952 1953 1954 1955 1950 1957 1955 
t 
Icers No. members 10,000 10,142 10,552 11,046 11,581 12,370 13.459 14,306 15,594 17 ,O13 
) , ; - ‘ is . . . . » . 

the } Expenditures $55,608 $55.546 $65,172 $72,061 $88.737 $94,045 $105.792 $132,302 $152.767 3194.219 
at it I ’ 

| Cost per 

d to | member $5.56 $5.48 $6.18 $6.52 $7.71 $7 .60 $7.84 $9.21 $9 61 $11.42 
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@ ENTRANCE AGE and 
PROMOTION POLICIES 


Among the problems being faced currently 
in many school districts are those concerned 
with entrance age and promotion policies. In 
many instances, these policies are being reviewed 
and changes made. 

In two recent reports,’ the Educational Re- 
search Service of the AASA and NEA has com- 
piled information on current practices in these 
areas. Based on the same questionnaire, both 
these studies include responses from 523 urban 
schoo! districts over 2,500 population, 

\t the present time, a substantial majority of 
schoo] systems admit children to kindergarten 
at either 4 years, 8 months, or 4 years, g months. 
The range, though, is wide, with some districts 
requiring children to be as old as 5 years, 8 
months, and some permitting a minimum age 
of 4 years. For entrance to the first grade, most 
schools require an age of 5 years, 8 months, or 
5 years, g months. Again, the range is broad 
both above and below this concentration. Almost 
all systems require some proof of a child’s age— 
usually a birth certificate. 


1 Nationa! Education Association, American Associa- 
tion of School Administrators and Research Division. 
Washington, D. C.: the Association. Admission Policies 
for Kindergarten and First Grade. Educational Research 
Circular No. 3, 1958. 49 p. $1.50. Pupil Promotion Poli- 
cies and Rates of Promotion, E.ducational Research Cir- 
cular No. 5, 1958. 55 p. $1.50. 
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Many school systems—slightly more than one- 
third—permit no exceptions to their entrance- 
age policy. About 42 percent admit underage 
children only when they are transferring in mid- 
term from other school systems. However, many 
districts place qualifications on this exception. 
Some accept underage transfers in the first grade 
but not in kindergarten. Many admit them only 
after taking into consideration factors such as 
test results, the length of time the child has at- 
tended school in the previous system, or after 
trial periods of observation. A few, in keeping 
with state law, require payment of tuition. Among 
those who accept underage transfers from other 
school systems, some specify that the child must 
have been a “bonafide” resident in the district 
from which he is transferring. This is evidently 
to guard against situations in which children 
are deliberately enrolled in another district with 
a lower entrance age as a prelude to an under- 
age transfer to a school in their own district. 

About go of the districts reported that they 
admit underage children aside from transfers. 
Nearly all indicated that in doing so they often 
hold parent conferences and take into account 
the results of psychological and intelligence tests 
and the child’s maturity and social development. 

A number of systems participating in the study 
reported that a change in entrance-age policy 
is under consideration. In every case in which 
a change was specified, the new regulations will 
provide for a higher minimum age. 


Promotion Policies 


The second part of the study dealt with pro- 
motion policies—annual versus semi-annual pro- 
motion, use of the ungraded primary plan, and 
rates of retention in the first three grades. 

Very few of the school districts reported that 
they promote pupils on a semi-annual basis. In 
fact, 78 percent indicated that they either have 
or are in the process of changing to annual pro- 
motion at all levels, and at the elementary level 
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alone, the proportion is larger. Most of the sys- 
tems which still have a semi-annual policy are 
in the larger population groups above 100,000. 

Although the statistical evidence is not com- 
plete, it is apparent that the trend is toward the 
annual basis of promotion. Earlier studies showed 
that only 27 percent of the districts had annual 
promotion in senior high schools in 1937-38, 
and 35 percent in 1947-48. 

The ungraded primary plan is presently being 
tried on an experimental basis in a number of 
localities, but it is not commonly found as the 
standard organizational pattern throughout a 
school system. Of the 532 districts reporting in 
the study, only g could be positively identified 
as operating an ungraded primary plan in all ele- 
mentary Twelve others 
are experimenting with this 
plan i in one or more schools but have not adopted 
it generally. In a few s) there is experi- 
mentation with ungraded classes through the 
sixth grade and through senior 


schools of the system. 
indicated that they 


systems, 


high school. 
In the ungraded primary units, promotion to 


a 
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the fourth grade is genet rally on the basis of 


academic achievement—especially in reading— 
and social maturity. Children who do not meet 
the requirements are usually kept in the primary 
unit for at least one additional year. 

Apart from the regular ungraded units, a sub- 
stantial number of systems maintain special un- 
graded classes for exceptional children. 

Promotion rates in the first three elementary 
grades vary in different systems. 
In promoting children from the first to second 
grade, one district reported as low a rate as 70 
percent, while several reported roo percent pro- 
motion. About half of the systems indicated that 
95 percent or more of their first-graders go on 
to the second grade without retention. 

There is some indication that the promotion 
rate for girls is higher than that for boys. Many 
districts keep no records of this point and some 
reported no significant difference, but more than 
half said that the promotion rate for girls is 
This may be partially explained by the 
research over a period of years which has shown 
that the average maturation rate of boys is slower 
than that of girls. 


considerably 


higher. 





THE NATION’S 


Here is the program that con- 
tains delightful child-experience 
stories geared to meeting the 
reading needs of every child.” 
A systematic presentation of 
skills is offered from lesson to 
lesson, featuring a gradual and 
logical introduction of new 
words. All skills are set off with 


marginal headings in the Teach- 
er’s Guidebooks. 





| Evanston, Illinois 


BASIC READERS ASSURE SUCCESS IN READING ... 


Preprimer through Grade 6 






instructional paragraph and Kf 


THE ALICE AND JERRY READING PROGRAM 


Correlated for use with the text 
are many essential teaching aids, 
such as: Comprehensive Work- 
books; Vocabulary Workbooks 
for immature groups; Big Pic- | 


tures; Integrated Textfilms; 
Rebus, Word, Phrase, and Sen- 
tence Cards; Readiness Picture 
iy Cards; Sight Vocabulary Word 
Ss Cards; a Picture Dictionary: 
Readiness, Achievement and 
Unit Tests. 


Write for details 


Row, Peterson and Company 


White Plains, New York 
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Merion, Pennsylvania 
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YOUR EXRBCUTIVE 


Members-at-large 


RALPH S. EUDAILY 


Missoula, Montana 


BASIL E. ROHRER 


Evansville, Indiana 
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MARTIN C. TATE 


Phoenix, Arizona 


LOIS W. TAYLOR 


Miami, Florida 
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OLIVE A. LOWRY 
Spokane, Washington 
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JAMES M. MAY 
Tulsa, Oklahoma 
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Los Angeles, California 
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State and Loeal 


STATUS STUDY RELEASED 
BY INDIANA AESP 


Some months ago, this section reported that a 
study of the status of the elementary school prin- 
cipal was being made in Indiana. The final report 
on this project has just been released by the In- 
diana Association of Elementary School Prin- 
cipals. 

Included in this report is information about 
many aspects of the principal’s job and back- 
ground i in Indiana—responsibilities, time spent on 
the job, professional preparation, experience, 
salaries, and amount of secretarial assistance. 
Based upon the data collected during the survey, 
the Indiana Association has made several major 
recommendations. Some of these proposals are 
— here. 

Preparation—Professional study and prepara- 
tion for elementary school principals should in- 
clude: 


e A minimum of the master’s degree in ele- 
mentary education with the desirability of an 
additional year of training in view of ‘the _ 
that classroom teachers are required to hold ¢ 
master’s degree for permanent licensing. 

. Specialized study in the fields of adminis- 
tration, supervision, and curriculum. 

The possibility that a period of internship 
should be part of pre-service preparation. 

e Sufficient work in general education and 
liberal arts to develop principals with an ade- 
quate fund of cultural information and under- 
standing. 

Experie nce—At least five vears’ teaching ex- 
perience in the elementary school. 
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Clerical assistance—Schools with an enroll- 
ment of 250 pupils should have a qualified secre- 
tary in the principal’ s office a minimum of one- 
half day throughout the contractual period of 
the principal’ s annual employment. Schools with 
an enrollment of 350 or more pupils should have 
such services for a full day. 

Salaries—The salary of the principal should 
be the salary he would receive as a teacher hold- 
ing a master’s degree plus a differential based on 
the following factors: 


1) Type of school: through grade 6, 5 per- 
cent; through grade 8, 8 percent. 

2) Size of school: percent; 501-750, 
7 percent, 751-1000, 9 percent, 1OOI-1250, II per- 
cent, 1251-1500, 
cent. 

3) Administrative experience: for each of the 
first three years, 2 percent; for each of the next 
four years, 1 percent. 

4) Additional professional preparation beyond 
the requirement for the principal’s license (to 
apply if the system does not provide for these 
increments in its regular schedule): for the 
sixth year, 5 percent; for an approved doctorate, 
10 percent. 


I-S500, 


3 percent; 1501 and up, 15 per- 


5) Weeks or months of service beyond the 
accepted teacher contractual period should be 
compensated for on a pro-rated basis. 

6) An additional factor of o-s percent to be 
used to provide for special conditions and/or 
unusual responsibilities. 


Copies of the complete report, The Status of 
the Elementary Principal in Indiana, may be ob- 
tained by writing to Dr. Hanne J. Hicks, School 
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of Education, Indiana University, 


Indiana. The price is $.50 a copy. 


Bloomington, 


SELECTION AND TRAINING 
STUDIED IN BALTIMORE COUNTY 


Recognizing the importance of careful selec- 
tion and training of new elementary school prin- 
cipals, the DE SP of Baltimore County, Mary- 
land, has made a two-year study of procedures i in 
the county system and formulated a number of 
recommendations for future improvements. 

The group’s report, just recently released, in- 
cludes the following types of information: 


1) a job analysis of the elementary principal- 
ship; 

2) a summary of certification 
throughout the nation, 


requirements 


3) a brief listing of competencies that should 
be developed through college preparation; 

4) a comprehensive report on current proce- 
dures for selecting new principals in Balti- 
more County; 


school systems; 
6) recommendations for improved selection 
techniques; 


recommendations of ways in which both 
potential and newly appointed principals 
can be given training 


Among the organization’s recommendations is 
a proposal that a selection screening committee 
be formed to study in detail al! candidates for 
vacant principalships and submit a limited list of 
prospects to the existing staff selection commit- 
tee. A second major recommendation calls for an 
internship program to be instituted in the county 
in cooperation with a univ ersity. This program 
would serve the dual purpose of helping to iden- 
tify potential principals and providing training 
for new administrators once appointed. 


SURVEY OF SECRETARIAL SERVICES 
MADE IN OREGON 


In Lane elementary 
school principals have made a study of secre- 
tarial services for principals and how they may 


best be utilized. 


County, Orege m, the 


Asked to indicate the qualities 
they felt the principal himself must display to 
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5) asummary of selection procedures in other 
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« The easiest to understand definitions 


¢ The most inviting page 
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More than 100,000 “finding words” 


+ Standard diacritical markings 
Etymologies, synonyms and antonyms 


¢ Complete modern atlas and a valuable ap- 
pendix of reference maierials on a variety of 
subjects not available in any other book of 
relerence 


THE JOHN €. WINSTON COMPANY 
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Box 265, Marlboro, Mass. 
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work effectiv ely 


with his secretary, the 41 re- 
spondents stressed the importance of coopera- 
tive planning and clear delineation of responsi- 
bilities. Rating the criteria which are most 
important in selecting a school secretary, the 
principals listed first a personal i interview; second, 
educational background; third, character refer- 
ences; and fourth, clerical test results, Thirty- 
five of the 41 respondents felt that ability to get 
along with other people should be ranked first 
among all the characteristics of a good elemen- 
tary school secretary. 


National Department 


REMEMBER TO VOTE! 


The annual election of officers of the Depart- 
ment of Elementary School Principals, NEA, 
will take place next month. All DESP members 
at the time the ballots are mailed—about the first 
of January—will be eligible to vote. Be sure to 
return your ballot w ithin 31 days from the date 
of original postmarking so it will be eligible for 
tallying. The rate of participation in last vear’s 
election—about 43 percent—leaves ample room 
for improvement. 

Four members of the nine-person Executive 
Committee will be chosen in this election: the 
president-elect, vice-president, and two members- 
at-large. All will begin their terms on June 1, 
1958. Biographical information and photographs 
of the candidates may be found on p. 34-35 of 
this issue of the magazine. Reprints of this infor- 
mation will also be enclosed with the ballots. 

Candidates for the election were chosen by 
a Nominating Committee, elected by the Execu- 
tive Committee. Members of the 1958 Nominat- 
ing Committee’ were: Norman Clay ton, Maple 
Bluff, Wisconsin; G. V. Erickson, Helena, Mon- 
tana; Frances Haas, Washington, D. C.; Ira Hunt, 
Topeka, Kansas; and Frances Nungester, De- 
catur, Alabama. 


VOTE ON CHANGES 
IN DESP CONSTITUTION 


The changes in the Department's Constitution 
and Bylaws, approved for submission to the 
membership at the 1958 business meeting, will be 
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4 THE ELEMENTARY 
1 SCHOOL PRINCIPAL 

1 > AT WORK 
by WILLIAM VERNON HICKS, Michigan State 
University; and MARSHALL C. JAMESON, Mon- 
teith Elementary School 
HERE ARE PRACTICAL SOLUTIONS TO THE PROBLEMS OF THE 
elementary school principal. A thorough discussion of 
the entire field, from school discipline to relations with 
the PTA, from a discussion of health and safety to 
“school spirit.” The author attacks problems of com- 


munication, improving instruction and offers ways the 
principal can help the new teacher. 


352 pp. Pub. 1957 Text price $5.50 
Posy 
bead 
i ; THE ELEMENTARY 
= SCHOOL 


by VIRGIL E. HERRICK, University of Wisconsin, 
JOHN |. GOODLAD, Chicago University, FRANK 
J. ESTVAN and PAUL W. EBERMAN, both of 
University of Wisconsin 


[THE BOOK PROVIDES A THOROUGH AND LOGICALLY PRE- 
sented study of the elementary school today. The au 
thors examine the historical development of the ele- 
mentary school, its functions as a social institution, and 
its purposes. Learning and child development are 
scrutinized and then related to the problem of curricu- 
lum. The authors make recommendations for evaluat- 
ing and improving present practice. 
474 pp. Pub. 1956 

OSA 


Text price $6.25 





ADMINISTERING 
THE ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOL 


by WILLIAM C. REAVIS, PAUL R. PIERCE, ED- 
WARD H. STULLKEN, and BERTRAND L. SMITH 


A SOUND TREATMENT OF THE ADMINISTRATION OF THE 
elementary school, this book shows how to deal success- 
fully with all kinds of problems in organization, admin- 
istration, and supervision. Exceptionally thorough, this 
book covers large school systems and small ones, rural 
and urban schools. 

631 pp. Pub. 1953 Text price $6.25 


To receive approval copies 
me promptly, write: Box 903 








te PRENTICE-HALL, Inc. 
Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey 
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voted upon in January. Ballots for this purpose 
will be mailed along with the regular ballots for 
the election of officers. 

According to the provisions of the Constitu- 
tion, changes must be approved by two-thirds of 
those voting on the amendment. Background i in- 
formation about one of the major proposed 
changes, an increase in annual dues of the De- 
partment, may be found on p- 36-37 of this issue. 


STATE REPRESENTATIVES 


The Department’s Constitution provides that 
a representative to the DESP shall be selected by 
each state association of elementary school prin- 
cipals. These persons must be active members of 
the Department of FE lementary School Principals, 
NEA, and serve for a term of three years. The 
Executive Committee of the national Department 
must approve all appointments of state representa- 
tives. 

The pri mary responsibility of state representa- 
tives is to serve in a liaison capacity between their 
state organization and the national Department. 
This includes the followi ing specific functions. 

e Helping to keep the state association and in- 
dividual principals informed about the program 
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of the national Department—publications, con- 
ferences, and so forth. 

e Reporting activities at the state level to the 
national Department. 

e Encouraging, with the cooperation of other 
state leaders, the formation of local elementary 
school principals associations. 

e Reporting the names of newly elected state 
and local officers to the national office. 

e Explaining and promoting membership 
the national Department. 

e Assisting the DESP in the identification of 
potential contributors to the publication and con- 
ference prograins. 

These responsibilities and other aspects of the 
state representative's job were reviewed at the 
recent orientation meeting sponsored by the De- 
partment for newly elected representatives. The 
thirteen persons attending the two-day confer- 
ence came from the following states: Alabama, 
Arizona, California, Colorado, District of Colum- 
bia, Idaho, lowa, Maryland, Massachusetts, Ver- 
mont, Washington, and West Virginia. One other 
new representative, from Pennsylvania, was un- 
able to atte 'd. 
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MURSELL-TIPTON 
LANDECK-NORDHOLM 
FREEBURG-WATSON 


A new, outstandingly workable basic learning pro- 
gram for grades 1 through 6. Authentic song ma- 
terial that appeals to children. 
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Welch General Science Charts 
Set of 40 
Comprehensive-Functionally Colored Charts 
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* AUTHORITATIVE ~- GREATER VISIBILITY 
* WIDE RANGE OF CONTENT 


Specifically Designed for Junior High School Science 
Eighth and Ninth Grade Science 
Elementary Teachers’ Science Courses 
Each chart is COATED with non-glare PLASTIC for protection. Cleans with a 


damp cloth. EACH CHART 29x42 INCHES 
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No. 1545. GENERAL SCIENCE CHARTS, Set of 40. Printed in color, 
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NEW 


and worth reading 

















\ newspaper columnist recently wrote on the 
topic, * ‘Who Reads?” 
‘The ideal reading habit for the busy person to- 


In this column he said, 


day, | think, is to read a good newspaper every- 
day; scan a news magazine once a W eek; read a 
book a month. Such a person must be well-in- 
formed and, at a party or dinner, cannot be a 
We would have to add another 
dimension to this “ideal reading habit” for ele- 


mopey mute.” 


mentary school principals. Needless to say, our 
schedules are busy ones, but if we are to keep 
“ideal reading habit” 


— 
e 


pace with education our 
must include professional literature. 

My thoughts in this edition turn toward the 
man\ groups of principals that meet on a regular 
basis every week and every month throughout 
our nation. The worth of these meetings as pro- 
fessional in-service experiences for principals can- 
not be stressed too strongly. That these meetings 
must be planned around situations that are on the 
educational firing line is obvious. It is so impor- 
tant, too, that in these meetings we use good 
group techniques so that the greatest amount of 
profit will be reaped from them. This leads your 
book review editor to say, “Let’s get down to 
cases.” 

Case study is but one technique among many 
that can lead to successful results in professional 
oo ement. It is a technique that has been used 

xtensively in personnel administration, medicine, 
a many other professions but is still in its in- 
fancy in educational circles. There are two vol- 
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umes that will acquaint you with the case tech- 
nique and help those who wish to use it in 
professional meetings. 

Morris Hamburg, Principal of the Fulton 
School in Hempstead, New York, is author of 
Case Studies in Elementary School Administra- 
tion. His work provides an excellent place to 
start in understanding the case method. It con- 
tains fourteen cases that are direetly related to 
elementary school administration. These cases 
contain situations of pertinence to the fundamen- 
tal areas of responsibility for the elementary 
school principal. 

Another volume comes from two Harvard 
University professors, Cyril G. Sargent and Eu- 
gene L. Belisle. Their book, Educ ational Admin- 
istration: Cases and Concepts, is essentially di- 
rected toward administrative responsibilities of 
the superintendent but many of the cases contain 
features of elementary school responsibility, 

These two volumes vary in the interpretation 
of the case technique. Hamburg presents cases 
that are fairly well catalogued. Each case is fol- 
lowed by ‘ ‘Some Questions for Discussion.” On 
the other hand, Sargent and Belisle look upon 
each case as a complex of human factors that 
escape c categorizing. They say “Real situations— 
that is, real life situations—are alw ays unique. It 
is axiomatic that no situation is exactly like any 
other.” Their cases are open-ended. No guide 
questions are given to direct the thinking of dis- 
cussants. The skill of the case discussion leader 
lies not in directing the thoughts of people to- 
ward certain channels but in providing a setting 
for ideas concerning the case to flow freely. 

Groups may wish to eprecieten their own cases, 
but this is very ex cacting work. In the beginning, 
principals’ groups will probably be more com- 
fortable in using these volumes to guide them. 

Principals’ development in service can also re- 
ceive a boost from “Principal’s Service” which is 
one portion of the Professional Growth Develop- 
ment Program published by Arthur C. Croft 
Publications. This program is a bold venture into 
providing on an orderly publication schedule 
professional materials des igned to ke used in pro- 
fessional growth activities. The “Principal’s Serv- 
ice” is a packet of leaflet materials that comes 
during each school month. Each packet centers 
on a correlated topic. The monthly topic is dis- 


cussed in a four-page leafler, ‘Professional 
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Growth for Principals.” Other materials include 
“A Principal's Letter” and “A Teacher’s Letter.” 
A semi-monthly report on new developments, 
trends, ideas and research in education, “Educa- 
tional Summary,” is:another item in the packet 
and the principal also receives one of these be- 
tween monthly packets. Some of the topics se- 
lected this year include: “Science Education— 
The New “The School Library—Its 
Relation to a Strong and Well- Balanced Curricu- 
lum”; and “ Teaching the Skill of L istening.’ ’ The 
September topic, “Sense and Sanity in 1958, An 
Overview,” opens with this statement: “With the 
beginning of classes this September the pip- 
squeaks of criticism of our schools will be fading, 
but the search for sense and sanity for your 
school and your educational program will con- 
tinue.” It then goes on to suggest how we might 


Emphasis”; 


conduct ourselves in this search. 

Finally, as principals we have to look to our 
primary responsibility —helping teachers in their 
classrooms. A Philadelphia elementary school 
principal, Bernard G. Kelner, has written How 
To Teach in the Elementary School. His book is 
for the practitioner and deals with basic teaching 
problems. It was written, as the author states, as a 
“how to” text offering specific suggestions, from 
getting a position to evaluation on the job. Your 
book review editor has participated in many 
meetings of elementary school principals and 
without exception the problem of “how to help 
teachers” has gotten top billing. Kelner’s book 
reads easily and you get from it the feeling that 
you are actually on the job in the classroom ‘faced 
with the day-to- day planning necessary to make 
the educational experiences of children vital to 
them. 

Kelner does not avoid any phases of classroom 
responsibility. Not only are there earthy sugges- 
tions for teaching in subject areas, but also there 
are chapters on ways to improve social behavior, 
to make an attractive classroom, to order and 
use supplies, furniture, and equipment. This book 
can be of continuous help to principals and 
teachers. It will not answer all the questions that 
arise in the daily school life but it will provide 
practical suggestions to use as a basis in attempt- 
ing to solve these problems. Your editor is en- 
thusiastic about this book because he feels that 
elementary principals throughout our nation 
have had experiences that should be shared with 
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their fellow principals. Kelner has done this with 
considerable success in his volume. 

So as we pursue “the ideal reading habit,” 
perhaps these publications will find a place in that 
habit: 


CASE STUDIES IN ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 
EDUCATION. By Morris Hamburg. New York: 
Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University. 1957. 114 pp. $2.50. 


EDUCATIONAL ADMINISTRATION: CASES 
AND CONCEPTS. By Cyril B. Sargent and Eu- 
gene L. Belisle. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co. 
1957. 474 pp. $5.50. 


PRINCIPAL’S SERVICE: PROFESSIONAL 
GROWTH DEVELOPMENT PROGRAM. Ar- 
thur C. Croft Publications. New London, Conn. 
$36.00 Annual Service. 


HOW TO TEACH IN THE ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOL. By Bernard C. Kelner. New York: 
McGraw-Hill. 343 pp. $5.50. 


Josern P. Lassote 
Book Review Editor 
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Coming Events 


=. 


December 6-10: Fourth Research Institute, Asso- 
ciation for Supervision and Curriculum De- 
velopment, NEA. Washington, 0 es 


December 26-30: Annual Joint Meeting, Na- 
tional Science Teachers Association, NEA, and 
American Association for the 
of Science. Washington, D. C. 


Advancement 


December 28-30: Eighteenth Annual Meeting, 
Nationa! Council of Teachers of Mathema- 
tics, NEA. New York, New York. 


January 23-27: Biennial Convention, Eastern Di- 
vision, Music Educators National Conference, 


NEA. Buffalo, New York. 


February 6-7: South Centr: al Regional Confer- 
ence, Department of Classroom 
NEA. Lincoln, Nebraska. 


Teachers, 


February 12-14: Annual Conference, American 
Association of Colleges for Teacher Educa- 
tion, NEA. Chicago, Illinois. 


February 14-18: Annual Convention, American 
Association of School Administrators, NEA. 
Atlantic City, New Jersey. 


February 28-March 4: Annual Meeting, De- 
partment of Elementary School Principals, 
NEA. Los Angeles, C alifornia. 
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, De- . . - Herbert §. Zim, Ph.D.—a man who has achieved 
cipals eminent success in developing and proving ways of enticing 
S, , 

, young people to learn about and understand the world 
they live in. Authorship of over sixty books—all of them 
in the juvenile field—including such familiar titles as 
YOUR FOOD AND YOU, THE GREAT WHALES, SHOOTING STARS, 
and the delightful GOLDEN GUIDE SERIES (Trees, Birds, 
— a Rocks, Minerals, etc.), attests to his dedication to his 

chosen work. As Editor-in-Chief of OUR WONDERFUL 
WORLD, Dr. Zim has presented what educators have long 
been seeking—curriculum resource materials modelled after 
the philosophy and psychology a modern teacher uses in 
his work—and so intriguing to young students that they 
stay with the volumes to read and read—and learn and 
learn. 

That’s why school systems all over the country are 
using OUR WONDERFUL WORLD to bring Dr. Zim’s skillful 
guidance right into the classroom. That's why you should 
talk about OUR WONDERFUL WORLD personally with 
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. . - Your Spencer Press representative. He is an experienced 
educator who can tell you about the philosophy behind 
OUR WONDERFUL WORLD ard how these eighteen volumes 
can capture and broaden the reading and learning interests 
of your young people. If you would like to have him out- 
line a new world of help in your work with OUR WONDER- 
FUL WORLD, write to the address below. 
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ETale| School & Library Division Norton H. Gilbert, Director 
Library 


179 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 1, Illinois 
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A publishing affiliate of Sears, Roebuck and Company 
Publishers of OUR WONDERFUL WORLD, THE AMERICAN 
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SAFE-T-PLAY EQUIPMENT | 


proves well adapted to 
girls’ activities | 


The lightness and resilience of Polyeth- 
ylene Safe-T-Play equipment is proving 
uniquely valuable for girls’ activities. 
The Safe-T-Bat, for example, helps 
materially to overcome natural inept- 
ness and to promote early coordination 
of hand and eye. The short flight of Fun 
Ball (whether thrown or batted) holds 
play to limited areas girls easily cover. 
Active, exciting games, ranging from 


simplified Softball to safe LaCrosse, are / FOR INDOORS AND 
played without strenuous exertion. All ALL CONFINED AREAS 


age levels participate, from first grade 
through high school. Scoop (shown in use above) and Safe-T-Bat (shown 
YOUR OWN BOWLING ALLEY in use at left above) are full size equipment; the 

bat is 30 inches long for example. The special 
IN ANY VACANT AREA . properties of Polyethylene make this equipment 
In 5 minutes, in any unused corridor, challenging to high school students of both sexes 


lunch room, gym ...orona playground While being SAFE and suitable for children in the 
or even a sidewalk ... you can set up a 


regulation bowling game that is safe first grades. 


and noiseless yet fully skilled, with 
Bowlite the Polyethylene bowling game ASK YOUR SCHOOL SUPPLY DEALER 


with full size ball and pins. OR WRITE TO COSOM INDUSTRIES -~ 


ye 6016 WAYZATA BLVD. 
CosO Vi tas °) INDUSTRIES, INC. MINNEAPOLIS 16, MINN. 
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special 





